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Rotes. 


NEW VERSION 
(MORE E 


THE 


SPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW'S, 


COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 


1537). 


(Concluded from p. 104.) 


The version of Isaiah in Matthew’s Bible is very fine, and abounds with picturesque and beautiful 
The well-known passage in chap. iii. describing the ornaments and bravery of the daughters 


Zion reads thus: 
tched out neckes, and with vayne 


“Seinge y® daughters of Sion are be come so proude, 
wanton eyes: 


and come in with 
seynge they come in tryppynge so nycely with 


rfete: Therfore shall the Lorde shaue the heades of y° daughters of Sion, and make their bewtye 


in y‘ daye. 


In that daye shall the Lorde take awaye y* gorg siousnes of their apparell, and 


* goodly floured wyde and broderd 


ges, cheynes, partlettes, and colares, braceletts, and hooues, y 
nt, brusshes, and headbandes, rynges and garlandés, holy bios clothes and vales, kerchues and 


glasses and smocks, bonettes and taches. 


p them. 


And for their gyrdles there shalbe lowse bandes. 


And in steade of good smell there shalbe stynck 
And for well sett hearre there shalbe 


se. In steade of a stomacher, a sack cloth, and for their bewty wytherydnesse and sonneburnyng. 
ir housbandes and their »yghtye men shall perysh with the swerde in batell.” 


Old Version (1611). 
iah ix. 5. For every battle of the 
jor is with confused noise, and 
nts rolled in blood; but this 
be with burning and fuel of fire. 
Fer unto us @ child is born, unto 
nisgiven; and the government 
- upon his shoulder; and his 
thall be called Wonderful, 
lior, The mighty God, The 
ting Father, The Prince of 


Ofthe increase of his government 
peace there shall be nv end, upon 
throne of David, and upon 
Kingdom, to order it, and to 
ish it with judgment and with 
ce from henceforth even for ever, 
teal of the Lord of hosts will 
m this. 


It will be seen from the above that the “improved ” 
rat all than the old version of 1537. 


New Version. 

For all the armour of the armed 
man in the tumult, and the garments 
rolled in blood, shall even be for 
burning, for fuel of fire. 

For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderiul, Coun- 
rellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government 
and of peace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom, te establish it, and to up- 
hold it with judgment and with righ- 
teousness from henceforth even for 
ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts 
shall perform this, 


* Jealousy 


Matthew's (1537). 
Unless when otherwise described. 

Moreover all temerarious and sedi- 
tious power (yea, where there is but 
a coat defiled with blood) shall be 
burnt, and feed the fire. 

For unto usa child shall be born, 
and unto usa a son shall be given. 
Upon his shoulder shall the kingdom 
lie, and he shall be called with his 
own name: The wondrous giver of 
counsel, the Tnighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace, 
He shall make no end to increase the 
kingdom and peace, and shall sit upon 
the seat of David, and in his kingdom, 
to set up the same, to stablish it with 
equity and righteousness, from thence- 
forth for evermore. This shall the 
jeulousy of the Lord of Hosts bring to 
pass, 


reading of ver. 5 is very little different, and 
” in ver. 7 is used in the sense of zealous, 


mt, earnest; that is what the word yet means in some places of the common version, as it is 


ps Unnecessary to point out. 


. 12. How art thou fallen from 
a, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
how art thou cut down to the 
nd, which didst weaken the 


Hlow art thou fallen from heaven, 
O day star, son of the morning ! how 
art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst lay low the nations! 


How art thou fallen from heaven 
(O Lucifer) thou fair morning child? 
hast thou gotten a fall even to the 
ground, thou that (notwithstanding) 
didst subdue the people ! 
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The disappearance of Lucifer from the Revised Version is something to be thankful for. There 
is the following note in Matthew's Bible: “He compareth the death of Nabuchadonoser to the fallyng 
of Lucifer the mornynge sterre, whych he calleth the chylde of the mornynge, because it appeareth 
onely in the morning. The meanynge is: No soche thing ought to haue happened vnto the, that in 
earth wast lyke the mornyng sterre, whych no man can take out of heauen. And thou that wast ao 
mightye that thou destroyedst what people thou wouldest......hast receaued such measure as thou 


broughtest.” 


xxxiv. 13, And thorns shall come 
up in her palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortresses thereof: and it shall 
be an habitation of dragons, and a 
court for owls. The wild beasts of 
the desert shall also meet with the 
wild beasts of the island, and the 
eatyr shall cry to his fellow; the 
screech owl also shall rest there, and 
find for herself a place of rest. 
There shall the great owl make ber 
nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather 
under her shadow: there shall the 
vultures also be gathered, every one 
with her mate. 


Lilith or Lamya was, according to the Talmudists, a witch and the first wife of Adam. 
the only place in the Bible where she is mentioned. The old painters represented the serpent which 
tempted Adam with a beautiful woman’s face, from which some suppose it was thought it was Lilith 
A note on the passage in Wycliffe’s Bible says : “ Lamya is a wonderful 
beest, lijk a womman aboue, and hath horse feet bynethe, and sleeth hir owne whelpis as the glows 


who had taken that shape. 


seith. Lire here [Nich. Lyra.” 


lii. 14. As many were astonished at 
thee; his visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more 
than the sons of men, 

15. So shall he sprinkle many 
nations; the kings shall shut their 
mouths at him: for that which had 
not been told them shall they see; 
and that which they had not heard 
ehall they consider. 

lili, 1. Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed! 

2. For he shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of 
a dry ground: he hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see 


him, there ts no beauty that we- 


should desire him. 


“ Note. Hys face shall be so deformed and not as a man’s face, &c. 


And thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and thistles in the 
fortresses thereof: and it ehall be an 
habitation of juckale, a court for 
ostriches. And the wild beasts of 
the desert shall meet with the wolves, 
and the satyr [marg.: or he goat] 
shall cry to his fellow; yea, the 
night-monster [marg.: Lilith) shall 
settle there, and shall find her a 
place of rest. There shall the arrow- 
snake make her nest, and lay, and 
hatch, and gather under her shadow: 
yea, there shall the kites be gathered, 
every one with her mate. 


Like as many were astonied at 
thee (his visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more 
than the sons of men), so shall he 
sprinkle {marg.: = many na- 
tions; kings shall shut their mouths 
at [marg.: because of] him: for that 
which bad not been told them shall 
they see; and that which they had 
not heard shall they understand. 
Who hath believed our report? and 
to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed? For he grew up, Xe. 
[Douay Bible : his visage inglorious ; 
Genevan, Bishops’, and Great Bible, 
all “ deformed,” } 


Thorna shall grow in their palaces, 
nettles and thistles in their strong. 
holds, that the dragons may have 
their pleasure therein, and that they 
may be a court for estriches, There 
shall strange visures and monstrous 
beasts meet one another, and the 
wild keep company together. There 
shall the lamya lie, and have her 
lodging. There shall the hedgehog 
build, dig, be there at home, and 
bring forth his young ones. There 
shall the kites come together, each 
one to his like, 


This is 


Like as the multitude shall wonder 
upon him, because his face shall bes 
deformed and not as a man’s face, and 
his beauty like no man. Even # 
shall the multitude of the Gentiles 
look unto him, and the kings shall 
shut their mouths before him. For 
they that have not been told of him 
shall see him, and they that hearl 
nothing of him shall behold him. 

But who giveth credence unto ow 
preaching, or to whom is the arm ol 
the Lord known? 

He shall grow before the Lord like 
as a branch, and as a root ina dry 
ground, he shall have neither beauty 
nor favour, When we look upon hin 
there shall be no fairness: we shal 
have no lust unto him. 


That is, Hys vyeage shall 


more deformed then other mens: and hys bewtye fowler then the bewtye of the sonnes of men. The 
whole sentence meaneth, that many men shalbe astonyed when they shall se Christ oure sauyout 
(whych was excydyng beutyfull before all the sonnes of men. Psalm xlv.) so wyckedly and vyolentl) 
intreated of the Jewes: spytte vpon, skourged, crowned wyth thorne, and all be bloudyed : yee avi 


greatlyer humbled, contemned, and dyspysed, then euer was any mortal! man.”—Matthew’s Bible. 


lix. 16, And he saw that there was 
no man, and he wondered that there 
was no intercessor: therefore his arm 
brought salvation unto him: and his 
righteousness, it sustained him. 

17. For he put on righteousness as 
a breastplate, and an helmet of sal- 
vation upon his head ; and he put on 
the garments of vengeance for cloth- 
ing, and was clad with zeal as a cloke. 


Another instance of “jealousy” being used in Matthew's Bible in the sense of zeal. 


pacens therefore bis own arm brought 
salvation, kc. 


He saw also that there was no maj 
which had pity thereof, or was grieve 
at it, and he held him by his ov 
power, and cleaved tohis own rig) 
teousnes, He put righteousness up% 
him for a breastplate, and set th 
helmet of health upon his head. # 
put on wrath instead of clothing, a 
took jealousy about him for a cloak. 
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Ixv. 11. But ye are they that forsake 
the Lord, that forget my holy moun- 
tain, that on eee table for that 
troop, and that furnish the drink offer- 
ing unto that number. Therefore will 
Jnumber you to the sword, Xe, 


But ye that forsake the Lord, that 
forget my holy mountain, that pre- 
pare a table for Fortune, and that fill 
up mingled wine unto Destiny; I will 
destine you to the sword, &e, 


But as for you, ye are they that 
have forsaken the Lord, and forgotten 
my holy hill. Ye have set up an altar 
unto Fortune, and given rich drink 
offerings unto Treasure, Therefore 
will I number you with the sword, 
that ye shall be destroyed altogether. 


“Ye haue set up an aulter vnto Jupiter, and gyuen ryche drynk offrynges vnto the planetes.”— 


Great Bible and Bishops’ Bible. 


Most probably this is the true meaning. 


This is another of the 


*jmprovements” which the instructors of the people were eloquent upon when criticizing the new 


version. 


Sut it is the oldest of all versions. 


It is not only in Matthew’s and Coverdale’s, but also in 


Wycliffe’s : “ whiche setten a boord to fortune, and maken gacrifice thereonne.” 


2, There shall be no more thence 
an infant of days, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days; for 
the child shall die an hundred years 
old; but the sinner Jeing an hundred 
years old shall be accursed. 


“The meanynge is that no man be delyted in the vayne hope of thys mortall lyfe. 


The same. 


There shall never be child nor old 
man that have not their full days. 
But when the child cometh to an 
hnudred year old it shall die. And if 
he that is an hundred year of age do 
wrong he shall be cursed. 


They that be 


but euen young of age, that haue profeted in fayth and boly worckes, and that loue not thys present 
life shal thyncke them selues olde ynough ; And that for the contemplacyon and desyre of the lyfe to 
come, whych they knowe right well shoal be moch better...... and all though the wycked come to an 
excydyng great age, yet thyncke they that they haue not lyued enough, so shal! their damnacyon be 


the greater.”"— Note in Matthew's Bible. 


Ezekiel xviii, 22, As for all his sins 
that he did before they shall not be 
thought upon: but in his righteous- 
ness that he hath done he shall live. 

Note. Shall not be thought upon. 
The Sophisters have a proper solution 
for this text and such like, which 
testify that God so forgiveth that 
he will not after call again his for- 
giveness and punish, ‘True it is (say 
they) God forgiveth the sin, but not 
the punishment due unto the sin. 
Seven years’ punishment (as they 
prate) must we abide in purgatory 
for every sin, when it is forgiven, If 
this be not to mock with God and 
his holy word, I wot not what is 
mocking. If God can and do (as 
they sflirm) give me punishment due 


unto my sin, so that he neither give 
me too much nor too little pain there- 
for, and yet not once think on my 
sin, surely he hath a wonderful re- 
membrance. And that he will not 
think on it, the text doth here openly 
sfiirm. By this sophistry might the 
king give a man his pardon for theft, 
and after hang him up. For he 
might say: Sir, I forgive you your 
theft, but not your hanging which is 
due unto your theft. Such pardon 
would they be loth to have that firet 
imagined it. If the king, which is 
but a man, be more faithful than to 
deal so with his prisoners, whom he 
forgiveth: How should God then, 
which is our heavenly father, and 
which is even goodness itself, have 


such a subtle, fained, and imperfect 
forgiveness, that should after punish: 
dut hereof will I now speak no more, 
lest ye should haply smell that this 
solution were imagined to pick men’s 
purees, thorow Mass pence, Dirigie 
Groats, Trentals, Year Minds, Month 
Minds, &c. Because that, although 
God can and may forgive the sin, yet 
must such things obtain the forgive- 
ness of the punishment due there- 
unto, Or that the priests’ benefices 
were not sufficient for them to live 
on, without such pillage: or yet that 
the poor people could by any other 
mean, be milked from that thing, 
wherewith they, their wives, their 
household and children should live.— 
Matthew's Bible. 


There are many such notes in this fine old Bible, among the more remarkable of which is one at 





the end of Isaiah xliii. on sacrifice, where it says: “1 compelled thee not to worship me with thine 
offerings, but because thou so readily offeredst such things unto Idols after the manner of the heathen, 
I commanded that they should not be offered unto other gods, but unto me, of whose gift thou 
receivedst them.” This is a remarkable note, considering when it was written and by whom. The 
passage on Jeremiah vii. 21 concerning this subject is thus rendered in Matthew’s Bible : “ Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel : Ye heap up your burnt offerings with your sacrifices, and eat the 
flesh. But when I brought your fathers out of Egypt, I spake no word unto them of burnt offerings 
and sacrifices ; but this I commanded them, saying, Hearken and obey my voice.”* This is perfectly 
intelligible and makes good sense with what goes before, whereas the verse as it stands in the common 
and revised versions makes nonsense, and is contradictory of what goes before. 

These articles must end here. Enough has been done to show the character of what may be called 
the first printed English Bible with notes. These notes make it far more intrinsically valuable than 
the one printed two years earlier, and it is not improbable that the time will come when it will be 
more pecuniarily valuable alse, It was these notes more than anything else which caused the martyr- 
dom of both Tyndale and Rogers. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


* This contradicts the statement in Numbers xxviii. 
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FLY-LEAVES. 
(Continued from 6" 8. i, 289.) 

More than five years have passed since I had 
the pleasure of contributing an article on fly- 
leaves. The Editor was good enough to append 
a note inviting a continuation of the subject, but 
in the interval which has elapsed, except for a 
notice respecting a curious fly-leaf inscription 
made at Firando in Japan by Richard Cocks, of 
the English Factory, February 20, 1612, I have 
not until now had leisure to resume it. The 
following additions to the specimens already given 
seem noteworthy :— 

Anonymous. 

A concentrated expression of bitterness felt for 
past injuries and of enjoyment of the prospect of 
revenge. 

“ Patience—passe Science. 

“Contre fortunne bon Coeur. en faisant beaucoup de 
mal et peu de bien. Le temps se passe et Ja mort vient. 

“Je suis le chien qui ronge l’os. en le rongeant prens 
repos. Le temps viendra sil n'est venu que je mordray 
qui m’a mordu, 

1504.” 
By Henry Holland, the Author of the “ Herwo- 
logia Anglica.” 

Some lines, written about a.p. 1600, in the 
highflown and curiously artificial complimentary 
style of the minor poets of that time. The name 
of the person to whom they are addressed is, un- 
fortunately, wanting :— 

“ Hayle natures pride 
and artes embellisher 
Learnings sweet bride 
and wittes high treasurer, 
Thy mirth is wisdomes jest 
thy brest 
a chest 
that makes her dwelling blest. 
Though time and place 
with naked penurye 
Forme my disgrace 
of stronge necessitie 
Noe neede can force the harte 
nor art 
can parte 
or change beyonde deserte. 
My new yeeres gift 
shalbee the same agayne 
this last yeere left, 
Yett five yeeres to remayne 
The love and life of one 
undone 
alone 
when thy life-love is gone.” 


Fly-leaves with Inscriptions bythe Fairfax Family. 

The first Lord Fairfax (born 1560) usually 
restricted himself to his fine upright signature, 
“Tho. Ffairfax”; but in one specimen, written, 
doubtless, in his youth, we have his monogram 
twice over and the family motto, “Fare fac.” 


tionarolum Latino-Greco-Gallicum. Parisiis, apyj 
Michaelem Sonnium, 1577.” 

The Rev. Henry Fairfax, son of the first Lop 
Fairfax, was born in 1588, and was rector o 
Newton Kyme and Bolton Percy, and Fellow ¢ 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His traditional ». 
creation of “ Antiquityes and Heraldrie” js gyb. 
stantiated by his writing on fly-leaves varioy 
antiquarian notes and references. Here is 
example, extracted from a long memorandum 
“Customes at this day paralleld with y* Am. 
cients” :— 


“ Ye Bride’s meeting a Corps at Church, Ovid, Fay 


lib. 3. The gentiles made it unlucky to entprise son 
business in sume Moneths. Hence it is that y* Tex 
saith : 


The proverbes teach, and common people say: 

It ‘sill to marry in y* month of May. 
Plutarch gives this reason. because they offered ob. 
tions to y* dead in this Moneth, and therefore wy 
holden to be ominous,” 

The third and great Lord Fairfax, of Marston 
Moor and Naseby fame, writes his bold firm 
signature of “Thomas Fairfax” on a fly-leaf 
with the family motto characteristically changed 
into ‘‘ Fax mea hosti fera.” 

3rian Fairfax, brother of the fourth lord, wa 
M.A. and LL.D. of Cambridge. We find him 
taking the trouble to draw the family arms on fly. 
leaves, sometimes writing a wise saying, such w 
““Tantum scimus, quantum memorii tenemus 
Aurea regula”; at other times prayers for his 
children, or long notes about Du Plessis in rathe 
poor spelling, ¢. g.:— 

* After the death of my Royall Master King Charla 
y® 2", whom all his loyali Subjects lamented, but espe 
cially his faithfullest Servants, whom I had the hone 
to serve as his Equerry two seven yeares, w' this teste. 
mony of my Fidelity that I shall call no man (no Popis 
one) Master after him uponearth: As my Imploym' thea 
gave mee time to read bookes, I have now leausuret 
translate a French one, being the life of his Grand 
father’s Servant M. Du Plessis, who for his Learning, 
Wisdome, and True Piety, never had his equall ia any 
Age, and whose services transcended all rewards except 
that Great King’s acknowledgments. Hee was firs 
recommended to his service by two great men, M. és 
Foix, a Papist, and M. de la Noué, a Protestant, and be 
began his Service by reproveing the vices of that Great 
Prince and confirming him in the Religion.” 

Many other members of this family, female 
and males, down to Henry Colepeper Fairfar, 
1720, wrote on the fly-leaves of their books, but 
nothing occurs in them of any particular moment. 


Schoolboy Scribbling on Fly-leaves, Sixteenth ani 
Seventeenth Centuries. 

This, even, is interesting. Of course, the general 

tenour of it is much of the same sort as we are 

accustomed to in the Victorian age, namely, the 

anathema against theft of the book, the carica- 

tures of Orbilius, the drawing of horses, &c. The 











This occurs on the title-page of the “ Dic- 
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* Ch1962s th2 g921t is 25st 18d g4id 
1 2529 0172 4f 94y16 bl44d 
t4 t945b62s b4Y82 h2 2196y k825 
whlt k38gs 1s 728 192 sSb32ct t4.” 
This is the cipher to read it by :— 
aeioulmoaoar 
1234567 8 9. 
So that the above is meant for :— 


“ Charles the great is just and good 
As ever came of royal blood ; 
To troubles borne, he early knew 
What kings as men are subject to.” 


Anonymous Anecdote. 
“Copia dum fuerat, sparsi ; Nunc sola supersunt 
Vota, fides et amor, que tibi, Christe, fero, 

A gentleman receiving the Sacrament at Westminster 
Abbey, who formerly had been rich, but now it seems 
poor ; offered at the Altar three farthings wrapt up in 
a piece of paper wherein were theee verses before written, 
in Anno 1703.” 

Some lines, not dissimilar in sentiment, but 
referring toa New Year's gift, occur in the fly-leaf 
of a volume from the De Bay library, circa 1592: 

** Doctissimo viro 
Non mihi divitia sunt, pauci sunt mihi libri: 
Non ego divitias, sed tibi mitto librum : 
Ac ut origo novi, progressus et exitus anni 
Sit felix opto, vir venerande, tibi.—A. H.” 


Presentation Inscriptions from Authors to 
Patrons, 

These are numerous, but two examples may 
suffice. Sir Robert Southwell, Clerk to the Privy 
Council, afterwards President of the Royal Society, 
who in 1668 was described by Godolphin to Pepys 
as “a forward young man,” and his son Edward, 
Clerk to the House of Commons, appear to have 
kept authors in considerable awe, if we are to 
judge by the following :— 

1, “Pro nobilissimo, amplissimoque viro D, Roberto 
Southwell Eq: Aur. 8.R.M. in Concilio suo sanctiori 
Secretario. tx dono Authoris John Brydall |author of 
Law of England relating to the Nobility and Gentry, 
1675).” ; 

2. “ D’no Ed, Southwell, Armigero, Viro illustrissimo, 
Doctissimo, Perspicacissimo, Musarum et Bonarum 
Artium Cultoriet Patrono. Hocce Volumen Annalium 
in Observantiw et Grati Animi tesseram Humillime 
offert Abel Boyer, Auctor.” [This was Abel Boyer, 
author of the J/istory of the Reiqn of Queen Anne 
digested into Annals, 11 vols., 1703-13. Not content 
with the above inscription, he adds another, ‘‘To the 
Honourable Edward Southwell, Esq., this continuation 
of the History of Her Majesty's Reign is most humbly 
presented by, Sir, your most humble and most faithful 
Servant, A. Boyer.” | 

The following is of considerable interest as an 
example in the autograph of Ulrich von Hutten, 
the reformer, and colleague of Luther (b. 1488, 
d. 1523) :— 

“ Optimo Principi ac vere Cardinali, vere Archiepiscopo 
Domino Alberto Electori Archicancellario &c. ex nobiliss. 
Marchion. Brandeburgensium familia, Ulrichus de 
Hutten, Suo Servater?. suo Jovj.” 





Presentation Inscriptions from Friends, &c. 

Bacon: 1. “To my very loving Frind Mr. 
James Shafto at Tanfeald”; 2. “To my special 
good Frind Mr. Thomas James, Keeper of y* 
Universitie Library.” 

Baker: ‘‘ Tho: Baker, Coll Jo: Socius ejectus. 
For Mr. Thomas Cook, at Mr. Cuarll’s, Bookseller, 
near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, London.” 

The autographs or brief notes in the writing 
of Grolier, King James I., Beza the reformer, 
Sir Julius Cesar, Leonardo da Vinci, the poets 
Croze and Pulci, Sterne, Swift, are all found 
amongst the fly-leaves I am describing. 

Lord Kintore : “ Quz amissa salva. Ex libris 
Kintore. 1720.” This probably refers to the 
first earl, when Sir John Keith, having aided in 
preserving the regalia of Scotland in Cromwell’s 
time. 

“Robertus Lee, alias Leyghe verus possessor 
huius libri out of Chesshyer came my great grand- 
father in Edward the fourth hys reygne, a gentle- 
man.” 

“For his noble Cosen Mr. John Eliot this and 
the service of J. L.” (John Lewis, Contemplations, 
&e., 1646, 4to.) 

“1654. Vertu surpasse richesse, Jean, Evesque 
de Lubeck, Duc de SI. et Holstein +-.” 

“Thomas North [i. ¢., Sir Thomas North, 
brother of the first Lord North and translator of 
Plutarch, &c.] geven me by Mr. D. Whitgifte the 
14 November 1572.” Whitgift was then Dean of 
Lincoln. A fly-leaf from another of Archbishop 
Whitgift’s works has the following inscription :— 

“ Mrs, Alice Stoner, her booke, 1628, August 1619, 

Accept the gift, which is no Gift of mine 
But I could wish my gifts were so divine. 
The author was a Whitgift from his birth 
Who gave so white a gift unto y® earth, 
His name and nature did in one agree 
His end did gaine a gift, Eternitie.” 

Sir William Petty: “Liber Gulielmi Petty ex 
dono M" Hill divi Collegii Orielensis Socii. 
‘Vive ut post.’” This and the distinguished 
economist’s English signature when professor of 
medicine at Oxford are on the title-page of the 
works of Lilius Gregorius Gyraldi, “ Basile, per 
Joannem Oporinum, 12mo.” 

‘¢ A Monsieur le R* Prélat de Nizelles, Donné de Dame 
Catharine Van den Putte, Religieuse de la Cambre. 
Laquelle se recommande en les S'* Sacrifices de Vre 
Re 

“The admirable address to this little work [ British 
Flag Triumphant, 1806, 8vo.} is written by James Alan 
Park, Esq. one of His Majesty's Council. The rest was 
compiled and put together by Admiral Lord Radstock, 
by whom it is now presented to Sir William Scott [ Lord 
Stowell] in token of his esteem and regard. Radstock. 
March 12, 1807.” 

“This Booke was left at Morley by Sir Henry 
Sacheverell’s last wife which was the Lady Bellingham 
and married to Richard Aston, Knight, before her mar- 
riage to Sir Henry Sacheverell. Katarina Sacheverell, 
Uxor Joan Sacheverell obiijt 20 Jan. 1561, &c,......H. 
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Sacheverell, verus possessor hujus libri, in monticulo 
bone spei &c. 15 May, 1575. Victrix fortune sapientia, 
Fata viam invenient. Post tenebras spero lucem, &c.” 

My note has exceeded its due limits already. It 
very imperfectly describes the real interest of these 
memoranda and short but varied thoughts, often 
in the writing of most distinguished men. 

Frepk. HeEnpriks. 
Linden Gardens, W, 





Poorr-Noppiz.—As this expression, ‘* Poope- 
noddie,” is, to my mind, unusual, and worthy 
of passing comment, I will make a few extracts 
from wy library copy of the book in which 
it occurs, and also give a short account of the 
book itself, which I believe to be rare, and which, 
at all events, is exceedingly curious. It is written 
by John Deacon, and is entitled :— 

“Tobacco tortured; or, the filthie fume of tobacco 
refined, shewing all sorts of subjects that the inward 
taking of Tobacco fumes is very pernicious unto their 
bodies, too too profluvious for many of their purses, and 
most pestiferous to the publike State, &c, 4to. London, 
Richard Field, 1616.” 

The conversational style is adopted throughout, 
the speakers being Capnistus, a merchant, who had 
undertaken “a dangerous adventure towards the 
uttermost parts of West India with speed, from 
whence to trafficke Tobacco into this our English 
Iland,” and Hydrophorus, a famous doctor. 
Capnistus, the author explains, “signifying a 
fierie prefumed fellow, resembleth our smokie and 
fumish Tobacconists,” and Hydrophorus betokening 
a water-bearer, able “ by the sway of sound reason, 
as it were with cold water, to quench the intem- 
perate fierie flames of all our fuming Tobacconists.” 
The remarks, or rather the queries of the former 
are printed in black letter, while the replies and 
explanations of the latter are in small pica. These 
two argue and argue, threshing out the subject 
thoroughly, for Capnistus is not to be too easily 
convinced. Quotations from the Bible, and also 
from Pliny and Aristotle, are hurled at his head. 
He is told that “the smoke of Tobacco taken 
inward infecteth and defileth the whole bodie with 
a blacke filthie and smokie colour,” and that it 
leads to tippling ; and then he is given “a survey 
of the Tobacconists disordered courses,” in which 
characters reminding one of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream take a part. The names of some of them 
are “Cocke-on-hoope the cobbler, Martin the 
Marriner, Oliver the Oyster-man, Runagate the 
Royster, Simkin the Sithe-smith, Small-braines the 
Shoo-maker, and Thin-gut the Thatcher.” These 
are supposed to assemble at “Saint Paltockes Inne,” 
where they drink and smoke, after which they 
called for a reckoning, and some paid “ while 
others laid downe their pawnes or ranne on the 
score. And then calling for a fresh paire of candles 
and their reckoning cups they thought good to 





conclude their sport with a game or two at Poope. 
noddie.” Capnistus at once pricked up bis ears 
upon hearing of so queer a titled game, and asked 
what it was, whereupon Hydrophorus in a very 
surprised tone replies :— 

“What Capnistus? art thou a professed Tobacconist : 
and knowest not Poope-noddie? I had thought the very 
hearing of these former disorders, would have made thee 
acquainted therewith. Well then, I will shew thee the 
whole sport, according to the credible information of 
such as learned the same themselves in a sound and setled 
experience. Marke it well man: for this (I assure thee) 
itis: Namely, all the kine out of the stall; all the sheepe 
out of the folde ; all the corne out of the barne; all the 
coine out of the coffer ; all the webs out of the wardrobe; 
all the pennies out of the purse ; all the drinke out of the 
pot; all the wit out of the head; all the shame out of 
the face ; all honestie out of the heart ; bodie itselfe under- 
neath the boord; and soule and all to the divell—Lo 
here the sway of Poope-noddie: and this for a short 
survey concerning any their disordered courses.” 

It is very pleasing to note that at the end of 
one hundred and ninety pages or so Capnistus is 
so convinced of the error of his tobaccoish ways, 
that he says that the 200/. worth of this “ beastly 
tobacco” which he owns shall either “ presently 
packe to the fire,” or else be sent “ swimming downe 
the Thames.” Perbaps he was wise to be converted 
in time, for otherwise might he not have become 
one of the players in the game of “ Poope-noddie”? 

Ernest E. Baker. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


A Literary Hoax.—In the course of last year 
I was permitted to make some remarks on Shak- 
spere’s sonnets, with especial reference to certain 
views propounded in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, and I took leave to denounce those views asa 
“literary craze.” I did so because, while the theory 
is in itself quite untenable, it was yet put forward 
throughout with that fair consistency and earnest- 
ness which accompany belief and are always 
characteristic of sincerity, however mistaken. 
Our venerable friend has now returned to the 
charge at the interval of a twelvemonth, and I do 
not find in this renewal of the subject the same 
characteristics of straightforwardness and what I 
may term literary integrity as before ; on the con- 
trary, it is one persistent shuffle and pretence 
throughout, so I propose to call it a “ hoax.” 

The new Blackwood contribution reminds us 
that in June, 1884, there was given a description 
of “the other poet” (Sonnets 78-86) as compared 
with what is known of Dante, and it is now pro- 
posed to point out “resemblances between the 
sonnets of Shakspere and certain writings of 
Dante, from whom he (Shakspere) took the model 
of his structure and the development of idea and 
device, involving identities in thought, imagery, and 
phraseology.” Of course, wits jump ; but the ana- 
logies put forward are so vague as to seem unreal, 
and, while they offer no points of comparison that 
will admit of the application of a test, the writer 
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asserts nothing that can be decided, and proves} Henry VIII.’s Sworp aT THE ASHMOLEAN 
none of his a&sertions. It is all the “ John pie= | Museum.—Traditions about swords of great cele- 
pigeon” theory throughout ; you are asked to admit | brities, chairs and beds which were once honoured 
some hypothesis, and then upon this (assumed) | by being used by great kings or queens, even the 
admission is piled up a heap of deductions there- | really fine English lute at the musical exhibition 
from. The writer takes occasion to explain that | at the Albert Hall—are more often fabulous than 
he considers Shakspere’s sonnets to be one com- not. It will seem heresy to many who have 
plete poem, and he subdivides it according to his | always revered the splendid sword in the Ash- 
own fancy, as has been done heretofore time out of | molean Museum which was represented as having 
mind. This “unity” theory shuts us out from | been sent by Leo X. to Henry VIII. when he 
Meres’s sugared sonnets to divers private friends, | was dubbed “ Defender of the Faith,” to be told 
for how can scattered sonnets form one undivided | that superficial evidence forbids the ascription. 
whole ? The writer in L/ackwood dwells on its well- | Everything very fine in silver, steel, or gold has 
known peculiarities of structure and arrangement. | been for many years (chiefly on account of trade 
Some sonnets he calls insoluble, and affirms (p. 779) | reasons) ascribed to Italian workmen, except a 
that the idea or device of Shakspere’s sonnets, that lcertain class of late eighteenth century work, 
is, the motive that called them into existence, is | which, for the same reason, is as uniformly called 
designated by himself (W. 8.) “the master | French, though much is English and German. 
mistress of his passion.” What does this mean?|The charming handle of the above-mentioned 
The idea or device that originated these scattered | sword, composed of silver, ornamented with the 
sonnets is the man-woman of his passion, bis| choicest niello and crystal, may possibly be 
attachment, his unbounded affection for his youth- | Italian, but the blade must have been a personal 
fal patron. This is no hallucination ; it is not a} production for the King of France. It not only 
discovery or even the lucid statement of an intel- | has the arms of France, surmounted by a crown 
ligible fact. I call it a deliberate hoax—just as | and surrounded by a collar and order, but it has 
much a hoax as the French pamphlet doubting| the universal personal mark of the sun in its 
the existence of Napoleon, or our own Whately’s | splendour, never thought of in English claims to 
jeu d’esprit on the same subject. A. H. | the fleurs-de-lis. It may be said that the blade is 

Bedford. a more recent insertion ; but if so that makes it 
more improbable that any part has any reference 

“ Bes,vty 18 ONLY SKIN-DEEP.”—Remarks upon| to Henry VIII. Still, whoever the sword be- 
the fleeting nature of personal beauty are, I be- | longed to—probably Francis I.—it is a wonderful 
lieve, common to most, if not all languages, but | work of art, of very great value, as are most of 
what I wish to know is when this proverbial | the fine things in the same case. How a society 
expression assumed in English its present form. | so august, so rich, and, I suppose, really wise as 
The expression is given in Hazlitt’s English Pro- | the University of Oxford can allow their ancient 
verbs and Proverlial Phrases, but he has cited no | art treasures to be so insecurely housed, so prac- 
illustration of its use. In The Nosegay, Thomas | tically undescribed, so entirely unarranged, so 
Becon, ed. Parker Society, p. 203, occurs the pas- | absolutely uncatalogued, is a matter of the deepest 
sage : “ And to say the truth, is beauty any other | regret and concern to many of its most loyal 
thing, than, as Ludovicus Vives saith, ‘as [sic]| sons, The marbles and other antiquities are 
little skin well coloured? If the inward parts,’ | scarcely exhibited at all. The matchless collec- 
saith he, ‘could be seen, how great filthiness| tion of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other draw- 
would there appear, even in the most beautiful | ings are being rapidly destroyed beyond hope of 
person?’” There is a similar quotation in The | salvation by exposure to damp and sunlight and 
Jewel of Joy, p. 437. The passage from Ludovicus | heat. J.C. J. 
Vives is: “ In corpore ipso quid forma est? nempe 
— bene colorata,” &e. (Lod. Vivir. Valent, Queries. 

p., “Introd. ad Sap.,” 61. tom. ii. cols, 72-3, y desiring inf bj 
Basil, 1555). Sir Thomas Overbury, in his poem | op femily matters of only private interest to afhx their 











A Wife, says :— names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
“ And all the carnall beauty of my wife, answers may be addressed to them direct, 
Is but skin-deep.” ; an 
P. 37, ed. 1856, J, Russell Smith, Scorrish Exrepition To Norway In 1612.— 
Similarly Molii:re says :— Can any of your readers tell me of any authentic 


“Ja beauté du visage est un fréle ornement, documents relating to the disastrous Scottish ex- 
Une fleur passagére, un éclat d'un moment, pedition to Norway in 1612 under Lieut.-Col. 
Et qui n'est attaché qu’ & la simple épiderme.” Alexander Ramsay, Capt. George Sinclair, Capt. 

s Femmes Savantes, UL. vi. | Hay, Sir Henry Bruce, and James Moneypenny ? 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. | Sir James Spens of Warmiston and Col. Andrew 
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Ramsay (subsequently banished for the offence) 
were the principal organizers of the expedition. 
Letters from some of those officers may possibly be 
in existence. Sir Robert Anstruther was at the 
time ambassador at Copenhagen, and his private 
letters, if they could be found, would no doubt 
throw great light on the subject. I have obtained 
copies of many interesting and hitherto unknown 
documents relating to the expedition from various 
public archives, English, Danish, and Swedish ; 
but before publishing the little work which is now 
going through the press I would like to know 
whether any further information is obtainable. 
My book, which will destroy the traditional 
accounts of the expedition so flattering to Nor- 
wegian peasants, will be sold for the benefit of the 
Anglican Church recently built at Christiania. 
T. Micuett, C.B. 
British Consulate, Christiania. 


CuorA=Caretto Ferreo.—In an Act of 
December, 1235, regulating the cavalcades of 
several places out here, I happened to notice 
the following passage: “armatum scuto, et per- 
puncto, seu aspergato, et chofi, seu capello ferreo, 
et tarca, vel scutone, inter duos pedites, et ita 
statuimus militem cum equo armato.” No one 
about here can tell me anything about the real 
meaning and etymology of this word, and yet it 
ought to be known, since Nice and Grasse and 
several other places are mentioned in this Act. 
Having not many books at my disposal, I hope 
some kind contributor in your valuable paper will 
enlighten me on this subject. 

Gro. A, Mutzer. 

St. Martin Lantosque, Alpes Maritimes. 


CastraMeTaTion.—Will any of your readers 
recommend to me some good works on Roman, 
Romano-British, and early Saxon castrametation, 
whereby one inay learn to distinguish between 
encampments of various dates and peoples ? 


W. Syxes, M.R.C.S., 
Mexborough, 


Beiwer’s “Stamese Twrns.”—What is known 
of this early work of Sir E. Lytton Bulwer? It is 
not mentioned in any list of his works that I have 
seen excepting Ailibone. ‘The title-page is as 
follows ; “ The Siamese Twins, a Satirical Tale of 
the Times, and other Poems, by the Author of 
Pelham. Colburn & Bentley, 1831.” I presume 
it is scarce. I saw a copy the other day at Aston’s 
old book shop, at the corner of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Otp Cuaycery Puieapincs: Sir Crement 
Farnuam, Kyt.—I have in my possession a draft 
copy of the interrogatories for the defendant given 
in an old Chancery suit, in which Sir Clement 
Farnham, Kat., and Dame Katherine, his wife 
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(née Baldwyn), were plaintiffs, and Henry Baldwyn 
defendant, for proving “per testes” the will of 
Thomas Baldwyn, who died in 1639. The answer 
to the above would, I believe, be of the greatest 
interest to me from a genealogical point of view, 
and some years ago I made an attempt to discover 
them, if possible, at the Public Record Office, but 
unsuccessfully, being lost in the embarras de 
richesses of documents there presented to me. If 
some of your correspondents, habitués of the office 
in question, would kindly give me some clue as to 
where and how I may be able to light upon the 
original pleadings they would confer upon me the 
greatest obligation. H. C. F 

Herts, 

P.S. While on this subject, may I be permitted 
to revive a query [ once before made respecting 
the above-named Sir Clement Farnham? Is any- 
thing known about him ; and why and on what 
occasion was he knighted? Was he a member of 
the old family of Farnham, of Quorndon Hall, co, 
Leicester? If I remember rightly, his name does 
not appear in their pedigree as given in Nicholl’s 
history of that county. 


Snaxine Hanps Across.—What is the super- 
stition about shaking hands across ? It is evidently 
most unlucky. Why, is the question I should like 
to have explained. M. M. B. 


Parisu Accounts, Caippinc Barnet, 1720, 
— Paid the children’s Schooling and Breaking 
up, OOl. 04s. 02d.” What is meant by “ breaking 

a. H. W. P. Stevens. 


Hailey, Barnet. 


“Beacon Sunpay.”—On the first Sunday in 
August—“ Beacon Sunday ”"—it is the practice 
within a wide radius of the Brecon Beacons to 
make an ascent of these mountains. What is the 
origin of the custom? Many of the old people 
simply suggest that at this time of the year it is 
known that a fine view may be obtained of sur- 
rounding districts. Joun G, E, Astie. 

Merthyr Tydfil. 


Famous Liprary near St. James’s Park.— 
M. Sorbiere, in his Journey to London in the Year 
1698, “newly translated into English,” says 
(p. 23) :— 

“T would have seen a very Famous Library, near 
St. James's Park, but I was told that the learned 
Library-Keeper was so busy answering a Book which 
had been lately wrote against him concerning Phalarts, 
that it would be rudeness any ways to interrupt him, 
though I had heard of his singtlar Humanity, both in 
France and other places.” 

What library was this, and who the librarian? 

CorneLivus WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Cuves ror GeveaLoaicat Inquiries.— Perhaps 
some of your readers can help me in the following 
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case. I am anxious to find out who A. B. was 
the son of, and I possess the following clues: 1. 
I have a copy of A. B.’s will, signed November, 
1707, proved April, 1708 In this will he be- 
queaths certain lands and tenements in the tenure 
of certain persons ; also lands which he held by 
lease from the church of Rochester. 2. He was 
mayor of the town in which he lived four years, 
between 1667 and 1702. 3. He signs the parish 
register as churchwarden for two years. 4. He 
was a surgeon. Are these clues likely to enable 
me to ascertain who his father was ; and how can 
I best follow them up? G, 


Sr. Ators.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me whether St. Aloes or Aloys is an abbre- 
viation for Aloysius, and where I can find a list of 
Roman Catholic churches and chapels in England 
about 1750 ?—as I desire to trace a church or chapel 
of St. Aloes, Aloys, or Aloysius in 1755. Is 
there anywhere such a place as St. Aloes ? 

N. 8. 


Eicnteenta Century Book ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Can any of your readers tell me in what publi- 
cations book advertisements are most likely to be 
found during the years 1730-43? 

Cuartes WELSI. 


Quotation Wantep.—I should be much obliged 
if any reader of “ N. & Q.” would tell me in which 
of Keats’s poems the line occurs,— 

“ There is a budding morrow in midnight.” 
I cannot find it in my copy of his poems. 
Hotty. 


Patron Saint or Greentaw Parisn Cuavurcn: 
-—I shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
will give me the name of the above saint, or tell 
me where information is to be found. 

Georce I’rater, 

Old Bank, Chester. 


A Lonvon Citizen’s Encacements, 1745.— 
An interleaved copy of Goldsmith’s Almanack for 
the year 1745 is before me, containing a year's 
engagements of some London gentleman, whose 
name I am curious to ascertain. It contains no 
indication of ownership. The first page has the 
following list of perplexing dates, apparently in 
the same hand as that which wrote down the en- 
gagements:— Nat. eram 21 Nov. 1695. Marry’d 
May 1723. Dy’d 15 Sep. 1728 I sat up 
Aug. 341719. Dect 1745, Lent y* Inquisition 
Tienes Pacey.” There is also written a version 
of God save Great George our King. On the inter- 
leaved pages are the particulars of appointments, 
&e. In January be notes for the 4th and 11th, a 
“Committee Inspection”; on the 7th and 2lst, 
“Queen St. Lodge”; on the 10th, 17th, and 24th, 
“Sciri Inn”; on the 14th, “Crown and An- 
chor”; on the 16th, “Steward’s Lodge”; on the 





17th, “Queen’s H.” on the 26th, “ Queen St., 
Paternoster Row”; on 28th, “Mitre”; and on 
3lst, “General Court, 10 morning.” In June 
his engagements are:—3rd and 17th, “ Queen St. 
Lodge”; 4th, “Court Day”; 10th, “Crown and 
Anchor”; 19th, “ Stewards Lodge, Church four”; 
20th, “Hall at 4”; and 28th, “Committee after 
noon.” Similar entries occur in the other months. 
On April 16 he notes an engagement for “ Masons 
feast”; on May 2, “Clergy feast”; and in De- 
cember there are meetings of the Physical Club. 
There are meetings at other inns, as “ Five Bells,” 
“Bedford Head,” “ Queen’s Arms,” &c. Sep- 
tember 19th was “‘ Masters day”; and October 17th 
was “Court day, Hall.” Is it hopeless to identify 
the writer’s name, or the City company to which 
he belonged ? Joun E. Balivey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Snarrnow.—This is the name of a suburb of 
Sheffield, and also of a village near Ripon. In the 
Rey. J. T. Fowler’s Memorials of Ripon, vol. i. 
(Surtees Soc.), the following spellings are found : 
Sharrowe, Scharrowe, Sharhowe, Sharou. The 
termination o or ow is found in a number of places 
near Sheflield, e.g., Brocco, Gannow, Gorso (in 
Dronfield). It appears to be how3,a hill. How 
is the prefix schar to be explained { It cannot be 
scarre = rima, scopulus, S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


Apminat Ropert Brake.—Is his ancestry 
known? What brothers and sisters had he ; and 
whom did they marry? He is said to have been 
born at Bridgewater, where his father was a mer- 
chant, in 1598, and was an eldest son. Burke 
(Landed Gentry, fifth edition, 994) says Rev. John 
Norman, Rector of Bridgewater-cum-Chilton, m. 
“ Eliza, supposed to have been dau. of Humphrey 
Blake, Esq., of Planesfield and of Spraxton, Somer- 
set, and sister of the celebrated Admiral Blake.” 
A Humphrey Blake married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Nathaniel Upton, of Fitzhead, Somerset, Gent., 
and by her had, in 1650, sons Humphrey, Na- 
thaniel, Arthur, and Roger. He was dead in 
1665, leaving also two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary. I suppose the pedigree of the valiant ad- 
miral is a matter of considerable interest, and I 
shall be greatly obliged if some reader will answer 
the foregoing questions, and also explain how the 
admiral was related to the other Blakes mentioned 
above. Wm. H. Upton. 

Walia Walla, W.T., U.S. 


OrFicers In THE,CoLony oF Vircinta, 1607- 
1619.—Wanted, dates of birth and death, names 
of parents, or any genealogical data regarding any 
of the following, viz., Capt. Gabriel Archer (d. in 
Virginia, 1609-10); Sir Samuel Argall (benefactor 
Trinity House, 1631); Dr. Lawrence Bohun (killed 
in sea fight with Spaniards in West Indies in 1620); 
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Sir Thomas Dale (d. East Indies); Sir Thomas 
Gates; Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold (d. in Virginia, 
1607); Capt. George Kendall (d. in Virginia, 1607); 
Capt. Francis Nelson (d. near Nelson’s River, 
Hudson’s Bay, winter of 1612-13); Capt. Chris- 
topher Newport (d. in East Indies); Capt. Nathaniel 
Powell (killed by Indians in Virginia, 1622); Capt. 
John Ratcliffe, alias Sicklemore (killed by Indians 
in Virginia, winter 1609-10); John Rolfe (who m. 
Pocahontas); Matthew Scrivener (drowned in 
James River, 1608); Wm. Strachey, of Gray’s 
Inn, author of the Hakluyt Society's volume for 
1849; Capt. Daniel Tucker, came to Virginia in 
1608, afterwards Governor of the Bermudas; Capt. 
Richard Waldo (d. in Virginia, 1608-9); Sir Fer- 
dinando Wenman (d. in Virginia, 1610); Capt. 
Edward-Maria Wingfield; Capt. Peter Wynne 
(d. in Virginia, 1608-9); Sir George Yeardley; and 
Robert Tyndal, gunner to Henry, Prince of Wales 
(he made a plot of James River in 1607). 
ALEXANDER Browy, 
Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S, 


Trroctny.—The first book of Sir George Buck’s 
History of the Life and Reign of Richard ITI. is 
headed “The Linage, Family, Birth, Education, 
and Tyrociny of King Richard the Third.” The 
word tyrociny is evidently merely an adaptation of 
the Latin tirocinium, meaning the first campaign 
of a tyro, or new recruit. But I have met with no 
other instance of the use of the English word, and 
should be glad to know whether it occurs in any 
other writer. Worcester, indeed, gives it as an 
obsolete word, referring to Blount as the authority. 
But that author’s Glossographia, or “ Dictionary of 
Hard Words,” was first published in 1656, about 
ten years after the appearance of Buck’s history, 
und the word may have been incorporated into it 
from that work only. Blount’s explanation of 
tyrociny is “‘the first exercise in anything, an 
upprenticeship, a first beginning.” It should be 
mentioned that he anglifies also the word tiro or 
tyro into *‘ tyrone,” which he defines to mean “a 
fresh-water soldier ; a young beginner in any Art 
or Science, a Novice.” W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath, 


Swarne.—In the outside wall of the church at 
Swallowfield, Berks, there is a stone let in with 
the following inscription : “‘ Here lyeth the body 
of Ed Swayne of Swalloeyeld Chirurcion who 
deceaced y 15 Feb. 1650 in y 59 yare of his age.” 
Can any one tell me whose son he was? The 
owner of the neighbouring estate of Stratfieldsaye 
was at this time George Pitt, whose great-grand- 
mother was Joan Swayne (daughter of Jobn 
Swayne), so that he may have imported some of 
his relations into the neighbourhood ; and Thomas 
Pitt, the owner of Swallowfield in 1719, was also 
% great-grandson of Joan Swayne. Swallowfield 


has still another connexion with the Swayne family: 





Nicholas Hyde, the great-uncle of Lord Clarendon 
(owner of Swallowfield in 1070), married Margaret, 
daughter of Arthur Swayne, of Sarson. 
Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Evrasitan,—Is it known when this term fora 
half-breed, the offspring of a European and an 
Asiatic parent, first came into use, and who was 
the inventor of the word? The word is not in 
the Imperial Dictionary, 1850. It is, of course, 
given in the revised edition, and there is a quota- 
tion for its use (undated) from Fraser's Maguzine. 
In Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates the term Lur- 
asian Plain is stated to have been first used by 
ethnologists in 1865. Is this the origin of the 
word ? F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

Robert Emmet. By ****. Translated from the French 
by John P. Leonard, Published at the Ulsterman Office, 
Belfast, 1858. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday. Lond., 1864, 
Svo, H. W. M, 


Replies. 


DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKE OF HAMILTON 
AND LORD MOHUN, 
(6™ S. xii, 85.) 

The account of this duel as given in Esmond is 
certainly not history, but a very well written piece 
of fiction. Of course, many of the main facts are 
undoubted, but as the two principals were killed 
and one second fled the country « good deal of the 
evidence is very questionable. What gave especial 
interest to the atfair, which certainly in the first 
instance arose out of a mere private quarrel, was 
the attempt made by political writers to call it a 
premeditated murder, undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of the Whigs. The Examiner for Novem- 
ber 20, 1712, said: “The two most abandon’d 
wretches that ever infected the Island, I mean the 
late Lord Mohun and Macartney, conspir’d and 
perfected the Murder of one of the greatest among 
her Majesty’s subjects, both by birth, titles, and 
employments.” ‘This led to a storm of statements 
and pamphlets, and the accusation thus made by 
“the Tale-of-a-Tub Priest,” as the writer in the 
Examiner was styled, produced no little crimina- 
tion and recrimination. The most authentic ac- 
count is that to be found in The Substance of all 
the Depositions taken at the Coroner's Inquest 
“held on the 17th, 19th, and 2lst of November 
on the body of Duke Hamilton ; and on the 15th, 
18th, 20th, and 22nd on the body of My Lord 
Mohun” (London, printed for A. Baldwin, 1712), 
8vo. p. 16. Of the two seconds Col. Hamiltoa 
at once surrendered, and was examined before 
Committee of Council on November 21, when he 
gave evidence anything rather than clear and trust- 
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worthy, amongst other things stating that the duke, 
before the duel, said to Macartney, “ Sir, you are the 
cause of this, let the event be what it will”; upon 
which Macartney replied, ‘‘ My lord, I had a com- 
mission for it.” This was published widely, and 
Jed to several counter statements from and on the 
part of Macartney: such as, the True and Im- 
partial Account of the Animosity, Quarrel, and 
Duel, &c., printed for A. Baldwin, 1712, Svo., 
p.40; the Full and Exact Relation of the Duel 
fought in Hyde Park, &c., London, printed for E. 
Curll, 1712, Svo. p. 22 ; the Defence of Mr. Mac- 
cartney. By a friend. London, printed for A. 
Baldwin, 8vo. p. 31; and A Strict Enquiry into 
the Circumstances of a Late Duel, &e. To which 
is added the substance of a letter from General 
Mac Cartney to his Friend. London, printed for 
J. Baker,” 1713, Svo. p. 46 (by Defoe). Perhaps 
undue weight has been given to the fact that 
Macartney fled the country; but it is clear that 
he was a prudent man in so doing, and certain 
that, rightly or wrongly, had he remained or re- 
turned, he would have been sacrificed to the rancour 
of party spirit. The cry at the time was that 
Marlborough was at the bottom of the so-called 
murder, and had incited Lord Mohun to kill the 
duke, by fair means if he could, but anyhow to 
kill him! The two principals being dead, and the 
statements of the two seconds being in important 
points at variance with each other, and in some 
respects clearly false if the evidence at the in- 
quests was true, the details of this very remarkable 
duel, as a matter of history, are far from clear or 
satisfactory. What Macartney wrote was a very 
one-sided statement, and cannot be regarded as 
trustwortby evidence. Epwakp So.ty. 


Swift thus describes the duel to Stella :— 

“ London, Nov, 15, 1712. 

“ Before this comes to y" hands, you will have heard 
of the most terrible accident that hath almost ever 
happened. This morning at eight my man brought me 
word that Duke Hamilton had fought with Lord Mohun, 
and killed him, and was brought home wounded. | 
immediately sent him to the Duke’s house in St. James’s 
Yquare ; but the porter could hardly answer for tears, 
and a great rabble was about the house, In short, they 
fought at seven this morning. The dog Mohun was 
killed on the spot; and, while the Duke was over him 
Mohun shortened his sword, stabbed him inat the shoulder 
to the heart. The Duke was helped toward the cake- 
house by the ring in Hyde Park (where they fought) 
and died on the grass, before he could reach the house ; 
and was brought home in his couch by eight, while the 
poor Duchess was asleep. Macartney, and one Hamilton, 
were the seconds, who fought likewise, and are both 
fled. Iam told that a footman of Lord Mohun’s stabbed 
Duke Hamilton ; and some say Macartney did so too.” 


Walter Scott, in his notes on Swift's Works, 
says :— 

** Various accounts were given of this affair, The 
quarrel seemed to be forced on the Duke, but there is 





great room to doubt the prevailing report that he re- | 


ceived foul play, 


inquest and the surgeon's examination tend to prove that 
he died by the wound received by Lord Mohun, And 
although Colonel Hamilton deposed that as he went to 
raise the Duke from the ground, he saw Macartney 
make a thrust at him, yet, as he neither mentioned this 
at the time, nor endexvoured to detain Macartney, his 
testimony did not receive general credit. See Colonel 
Hamilton’s trial in the State trials. The Tories in- 
sisted that this was a party duel; the Whigs that it was 
entirely a private quarrel. It probably partook of the 
nature of both. At a meeting concerning a law suit 
which had long depended between them, the Duke, 
speaking of one of Lord Mohun’s witnesses, said, ‘ He 
had neither trath nor justice in him,’ to which Lord 
Mobun replied, ‘He had as much truth and justice as 
his Grace.’ Now, although upon these words thero 
might have been some ground for the Duke challenging 
Mohun, it is certainly difficult to conceive why the chal- 
lenge should have come as it did from the other side.’ 

Collins’s account, in his Peerage, is as follows:— 

“The Duke was killed, not without suspicion of being 
stabbed by Maccartney, Lord Mvhun’s second; which 
occasioned a proclamation to be issued for the apprehend- 
ing the said Maccartney, and 500/. were offered by the 
Government for that service, to which the Duchess pro- 
mised a further reward of 300/. The peers of North 
Britain gave a public testimony of their great regard to 
the memory of the Duke by uniting in an address to Her 
Majesty that she would please to write to all the kings 
and states in alliance with her not to shelter the in- 
famous man who was suspected to have committed this 
execrable fact, but to cause him to be apprehended, if 
he should retire within their dominions; but General 
Maccartney, having taken refuge at Hanover, and taking 
his trial at the Court of King’s Bench, June 13, 1716, 
was acquitted of the murder, and only found guilty of 
manslaughter, by direction of the court. General Mac- 
cartney, according to the positive oath of Colonel Hamil- 
ton (and the general opinion), wounded the Duke in the 
side after Lord Mobun fell, which wound was supposed 
the immediate cause of the Duke's death.” 

In Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, taken from Original Sources, there is an 
illustration, from a contemporary print, of the 
duel between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun. In this print Lord Mohun lies dead, and 
some way off the Duke is standing, supported by 
Col. Hamilton, while General Macartney is stab- 
bing him with his sword; but Ashton says that 
from all the evidence (Brit. Mus., 515, 1. 2, 215) 
it is impossible to believe the unfair stabbing by 
Macartney. It was easy to believe any atrocity of 
Mohun, who had apparently an insatiable .thirst 
for crime, and had been tried several times for 
murder. The only sensation his wife is said to 
have felt on the occasion was extreme displeasure 
that the bloody corpse of her husband should have 
been flung upon her best bed, to the great detri- 
ment of its splendid counterpane. 

Constance RvssEtt, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


I have a copy of the Letter from Mr. Maccartney 
to his Friend in London, 1713, which is well 
known, and is, of course, merely an ex parte state- 
ment. The assertion of Maccartney’s innocence 


Both the report of the coroner's contained therein is at variance with the evidence 
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| , , . 
taken at the coroner’s inquest, according to which it | | How are we to reconcile these things with his 


would appear that the mortal wound was given to | reply quoted by D. P.? In the simplest way 
Duke Hamilton by Maccartney, and not by Mohun. | pessible—one that allows this pious, learned, and 
On the other hand, it was afterwards sworn that | acute bishop to be consistent with himself. The 
this was a false allegation, and that Bolingbroke | question did not so much refer to the Apocrypha 
had offered heavy bribes to one of the park- | as to those pieces which were appointed to be read 
keepers to swear that Maccartney had killed the | as lessons for the day in the Reformed Church, 
duke, A doubt was thus thrown on the testimony Whitgift, not taking heed to legal preciseness, or 
of Col. Hamilton, who was known to have had | even to the preciseness of this nineteenth century, 
an old grudge against Maccartney, and the latter | answered according tothis meaning of their proposi- 
was obliged to sell out of the Guards. Maccartney,| tion. This is shown by bis final remark : “ They 
who had escaped abroad after the duel, returned | [these lessons] are in the Kalendar of King Ed- 
in 1716, and stood his trial, when he was acquitted | ward’s latter Booke and prynted the first year of 
of the charge of murder, but was sentenced for the | her Majesties Raigne : and the Alteration of the 
manslaughter to be burned with a cold iren, to| Kalendar, as it now is, is sufficiently warranted.” 
prevent an appeal. “Mohun had been most| Hence he calls the apocryphal portion so read 
vicious, and Hamilton was very unamiable ; yet | “ Holy Wrytings [not, mark you, canonical, or 
the public were much divided on the merits of the | written by inspiration, as the canonical were held] 
question” (Granger's Biogr. llist. of England, | voyd of error,” &c. They were ‘‘ Holy Wrytings,’ 
continued by Noble, vol. vi. pp. 55-58). For| just as are Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s works ; they 
fuller details Mr. Lovepay cannot do much better | were parts of the Bible, and always so printed in 
than consult the work quoted. There was hard | the then editions of the Church of England, though 
swearing on both sides. Lord Mohun had been | they were not parts of the canonical or inspired 
accused of murder more than once, and had been | books. But Tobit, for instance, was never read, 
tried “ before his peers” in January, 1692, forthe | nor used to propound such doctrine as that 
murder of Mountford, “ one of the best and most | Raphael the Archangel became servant to a Jew 
amiable actors that ever trod the stage,” of which | on his travels, who, taught by him, broiled the 
charge he was acquitted, though he was, no doubt, | heart and liver of a certain fish “super carbones 
a3 an accomplice, guilty. JuLian Marsnatn. |vivos,” and by the fumes thereof drove from 
[W, J. B. supplies the description of the duel from Ecbatana to Upper Egypt, where he was placed 
Swift’s Journal to Stella and Miss Strickland’s Liye of | in bonds (being, probably, tired after so longa 
Queen Anne; Mr. C. A, Warp refers to Steinmetz, Ao- | flight), an evil spirit who had put to death on their 
mance of Duelling, and Mr. H. G, Hors quotes from wedding nights seven previous husbands of the 
Capt. Benson’s Remarkable Trials. | beide feavien bb id (e . 
ride, leaving her a maid (except, possibly, so far 
Tue Uncanonican anp Apocryruat Scrir- | a8 Incubus was concerned). 

TuRES (6 §. xii. 7).—Notwithstanding D. P.’s| D.P. is possibly not aware that three of the 
assertion that “the whole of Christendom ” receives | lessons on St. Luke’s and All Saints’ days are, up 
these writings, thereby excluding all Protestants | to the present time, Ecclus. xxxviii. to ver. 15 and 
from Christ’s realm—notwithstanding “the in- | Wisdom iii. to ver. 10 and vy. to ver. 17 ; and that 
fallible authority of the Catholic Church,” as to| he has fixed his attention on little but this ex- 
which both Protestants and the Greek Church | tract from Appendix, p. 80, seems shown by this, 
deny the infallibility, and denounce the arrogation | that misled—I can guess how—he calls Whitgift 
of the term Catholic or universal, though allowing | the third Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, 

the term Roman Catholic—I would remark that | whereas he was the fourth. Er. Nicnoxson. 
the sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles excludes the 
Apocrypha from the list of canonical Scriptures,| Your correspondent D. P. asserts that “in the 
and says with Jerome that the Church doth read | whole of Christendom the books so spoken of are 
them for example of life and instruction of | received by the infallible authority of the Catholic 
manners, but not to establish any doctrine. | Church as integral parts of the Old Testament.” 
Whitgift, on his admission to the offices of priest, | Well, so they may be by the Roman Catholic 
bishop, and archbishop, three several times | Church. But how long have they been so received ? 
affirmed that he was persuaded that Holy Scrip- | 1 mean on what is called “infallible” authority. 
tures—that is, according to Art. 6, the canonical | Only since the Council of Trent. Hence a very 
books—contained sufficiently all doctrine required | short period of time in comparison with that 
of necessity, &c. He also, on two at least of these | during which they were not so received. The 
occasions, signed the Thirty-nine Articles, and one | whole history of antiquity comes in to the proof 
of his first acts as archbishop was, in consultation | of this. In the early ages of the Church they 
with his bishops, to frame certain articles that | were not so received, although allowed in some 
should ensure each member of the clergy signing churches to be read on certain occasions, but in a 
the Thirty-nine Articles. general way only by the catechumens, Cyril of 
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Jerusalem, indeed, forbids the aalitie aniinn it of 
them at all: For he Says, in his Catechism 
iv. iD. xxii, ) : ITpo $ Ta aT oKpud ha ped ev exe KoLWOV" 

Trav Tas pova S pes Aer t Srovdatwuws, as €v exkAYoIa 
pera rn Tappyras “As to the 
Apocryphal books, have nothing to do with them; 
give earnest attention to those only which we read 
openly in the church.” 

Athanasius Epist. Heortastic, vol. i. p. 963) says: 
"Extos 6€ 7 ovTwr maAwy éTepa BiBria, ris 
wadaske deadiyKys, ov KaVvOViCopeva ev, 
KATEXOMEVOLS 





avay i(voorKoper. 


ert 
av THS 
ava) yivworKopeva o€ proveyv Tos 
yasra: Yodia YoAopaves, Lod a [you vtouv 
Sipay, «.7.A. “ Besides, also, there are other 
books of ancient Scripture—not canonical, indeed 
—which are to be read by the catechumens only, 
as the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, &c.” 

In the fifty-ninth canon of the Council of 
Laodiciea, held about a.p, 372, it is ordered : 
Ort ov det io tWTLK( 0s L laXpmor s é1 7 TH €KK Anoin, 
ovoe akan wore BiBAca, dAXAG pova Ta KavoviKa 
THS Kawys Kal TaAaas deafijKys. ‘It is not 
permitted that the psalms of private persons be 
read in the church, but only the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament.” And in the 
following canon the canonical books are enume- 
rated, from Genesis to Hebrews inclusive, the 
book of Revelation being omitted. St. Jerome 
says, speaking of some churches in which these 
allowed to be read as books of 


were piety 
and moral instruction, that no church received 
them as canonical Scriptures (“Sed eas inter 


canonicas Scripturas non recipit,” Prep. in Libris 
Solomonis). And even Gregory the Great apo- 
logizes in a kind of way for having quoted a text 
out of Maccabees, which he acknowledges not to 
be canonical, but only published for the edification 
of the Church: “Qua de re non inordinate agimus, 
si ex libris, lictt non canonicis, sed tamen ad 
wdificationem Ecclesiv editis, testimonium pro- 
——, =. in Job., lib. xix. c. xiii., Bene- 
dict., 1705, vol. i. p. 622). 

So, besides the authority of, at least, the 
first four centuries against the canonicity of 
the Apocryphal books, we have one of the most 
famous of the Roman bishops candidly acknow- 
ledging the same. Hence, whoever now, by ad- 
vertisement or otherwise, styles them “ the un- 
canonical and Apocryphal Scriptures” assuredly 
errs, if he do err, in very good company indeed.* 

* It is worthy of remark that the Apocryphal Serip- 
tures and the Decretal Epistles are in the first Roman 
Council spoken of in about the same terms, most of the 
latter being, according to Harduin (Coxcilia), pronounced 
by learned men to be spurious and supposititious. To - 
Epistle of Clement to James, the brother of our Lord, 
appended this note: ‘* Hac et sequentes quatuor whine 
Baronio, Bellarmino, Perronio, Petavio, aliisque eruditis 
Catholicis voOeiag multis nominibus suspectw sunt,’ 


This council, like the apostolic canons, only accepts five 














I may add that they were never admitted by 
the Jews into their canon of the Old Testament ; 
neither were they included in the Septuagint 
version, no order having been given to the trans- 
lators for that purpose. 

As for Whitgift’s “ decision,” it—being, afterall, 
only that of a private heen gi with it no 
weight as authority for general acceptance. But 
if he is quoted correctly as affirming that these 
‘‘are Holy Wrytings, voyd of error, Parte of the 
Bible, and so accounted of in the Purest Tyme 
of the Churche, and by the best Wryters,” he is 
manifestly saying what is contrary to the truth, 
as may be seen from the quotations given above 
and from many others which might be added to 
them. Moreover, as he would have subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and was also a strenuous 
defender of them, he could not, salvd conscientid, 
have believed the Apocryphal books to be of eq aal 
authority with the canonical. For the sixth of 
those articles is flatly against it: ‘‘ The other 
Books [ Apocryphal, all enumerated], as Hierome 
saith, the Church doth read for example of life 
and ‘instruction of manners; but yet doth not 
apply them to establish any doctrine.’ 

Counting in Cranmer, Whitgift was the fourth 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury. The three 
succeeding Cranmer were Parker, Grindal, and 
Whitgift. Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

[ The note of our old correspondent D. P. having found 
insertion, we have allowed two other correspondents of 
equal standing the right of reply. Further discussion, 
however, of a subject which is polemical rather than 
literary is not invited.) 


“ Coitpe RoWLAND To THE DARK TOWER CAME” 
“Kino Lear,” ILL iv. (6 S. ix. 87).—More than 
a year ago Mr. C, H. E. Carmicuart addressed a 
query on the subject of this scrap of balladry, which 
has remained unanswered. Mr. CarMICHAEL re- 
ferred to the suggestion of Ritson that the line 
is “part of or translation of some Spanish, or 
perhaps French, ballad.” In the opinion of more 
modern judges, however, the quotation has no 
connexion with the cycle of Carlovingian romance, 
but is a relic of an ancient tradition which is found 
in various forms and aspects in the Northern 
mythologies. A leading characteristic in many of 
these old-world tales is the wooing of the daughters 
of the earth by the denizens of the sea. Specimens 
of the numerous ballads which are founded on this 
tradition will be found in the New Monthly 


out of the Sain, Apesryphel bc “a onan, Tobit, 
Esther, Esdras, Judith, Maccabees; Pope Innocent 
about the same, as also the Council of Trent. Hence 
the others are tacitly rejected. As is shown above, the 
Council of Laodicwa rejects them all. If this be not 
Pope against Pope and council against council, 1 am 
sadly at a loss to know what it is, 
“ When Berkley said there is no matter, 
It is no matter what he said,” 
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Magazine for April, 1864, in a very able article 
called “The Baliads and ‘Traditions of Northern 
Europe.” The first to perceive the essential 
identity between our earlier Scottish ballads and 
those of Northern Europe was Mr. Robert Jamie- 
son, and several illustrations of this fact are given 
by him in his Popular Ballads and Songs. 
Amongst these is the tele of the merman Rosmer 
Hafmand, who stole the King of Iceland’s daughter. 
In his palace beneath the sea she lived with him 
for several years, until she was rescued by her 
youngest brother, who had been shipwrecked and 
carried by the waves to the merman’s abode. Mr. 
Jamieson points out 

“ that there is a striking resemblance between the story 
of Rosmer Hafmand and the romance of Child Rowland 


(not yet entirely lost in Scotland), which is quoted by 
Mad Tom in Shakespeare : 


* Childe Rowland to the dark tower came— 
[| The Fairy comes in, 
With fi, fi, fo, and fum ! 
I smell the blood of a British man ! 
Be he dead, be he living, wi’ my brand 
I'll clash his barns frae his harn-pan !’” 

The Scottish romance of Childe Rowland and 
Burd Ellen was given by Jamieson in Illustrations 
of Northern Antiquities, p. 397. Unfortunately 
only a few fragmentary verses lingered in his 
memory, and the remainder of the story had to 
be told in prose. In a ballad preserved in the 
Roxburgh Collection, called “An Excellent New 
Medley: To the tune of the Spanish Pawin. 
Printed by the Assignes of Thomas Symcocke,” the 
following jines occur :— 

“ Sir Rouland for a refuge tooke 
Horne-Castle,”’ 
Whether this refers to our hero I cannot say, 
but the name cf Rowland was not uncommon in 
Scottish balladry. In an early redaction of the 
well-known ballad of Lord Ronald, which was 
published in the Universal Magazine for 1804, the 
name of the unfortunate victim to “eels boil’d in 
brue ” is Laird Rowland. 

A legendary ballad on a kindred subject is The 

Great Selchie of Souliskerry, of which a com- 


paratively modern version was given by the writer | 


in the New Monthiy. In this ballad a seal or 
selchie woos and wins an earthly maiden, and 
prophesies his own death and that of his son at 
the hands of his wife’s second husband. The 
writer justly says that most of the alliances of 
these sea-creatures with the children of the earth 
prove unfortunate. This is one among other 
considerations which lead one to suppose that 
this class of ballads carries to our modern ears a 
faint, far-away echo of the relations which subsisted 
between the neolithic inhabitants of Northern 
Europe and their Aryan supplanters. As the tide 
of conquest advanced, the primal inhabitants of the 
land were driven to take refuge in the crannies 
and inlets of the remoter seas, and in the fastnesses 


of inaccessible forests. However much they might 
be tabooed by the conquering race, it was impossible 
that accidental intercourse should not now and then 
| take place between the dwellers in the clearings 
and the refugees of the woodlands and the ocean 
caves. But the ballads are sufficient to prove that 
such unions were regarded as unholy and likely to 
be unfortunate in their results. As time wore on, 
and the older races became extinct, fiction wove its 
web about them, and the legends of mermen and 
seals, giants and dwarfs arose. As a specimen of 
the latter clacs of tradition we have the well-known 
ballad of Hynd Etin—the “gentle giant”—the 
abductor of May Margaret. In some versions of 
the ballad he is called Young Aikin, the oaken one, 
a term which implies his forest or salvage origin. 
This is one of the exceptional cases in which the 
marriage seems to have turned out happily. The 
old name and attributes survived to a com- 
paratively recent date, for in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle we find 
the Citizen’s Wife exclaiming, “ They say the King 
of Portugal cannot sit at his meat but the giants 
and the ettins will come and snatch it from bim” 
(I. ii.). 

Some writers of authority consider that the 
“weird creations of the popular belief, the elves 
and fairies, the dwarfs and monsters of the deep,” 
mark the line between Christianity and heathendom, 
and the ballad of Hynd Etin, “wha ne'er got 
christendame,” «ffords some countenance to this 
theory. But, whether heathen or Christian, the 
Scandinavians were a homogeneous people, while 
the strange and unearthly transformations into 
elves, mermen, dwarfs, or what not, which were 
more than the outgrowth of a change in thought 
| and custom, seem to point to a radical dissimilarity 
|of race. The subject is, however, too large to be 
more than touched on here. W. F. Pripeaux, 

Calcutta. 


Morro on Sun-prar (6" S, xii. 110).—In 6" S. 
ix, 248 the same query was asked by W.S. L. 8. 
as by Mr. W. S. Lacu-Szyrma last week. A 
reply appeared 6" S. ix. 295, to which I refer your 
The quotation is from Young, not 

Frepk. Ruve, 


| correspondent. 
Bacon. 


“Sick as A norse” (6 §, xii. 109).—Sickness 
or nausea is most commonly relieved by vomiting. 
A horse is unable to vomit, because its diaphragm 
is not a complete partition in the abdomen, 
perforated only by the gullet, and against which 
the stomach can be compressed by the abdominal 
muscles, as is the casein man. Hence its nausea 
is not at once removable, and is more notable and 
enduring. Wynn Westcorr, M.B. 
[Other correspondents oblige with similar information.] 


Car or Linerry (6" §. xii. 6, 36) —Mr. Wanv’s 
view that the bishop’s mitre has anything to do 
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with symbolical representations of the sun and moon 
gems to me very far-fetched, and much less 
probable than the late Dean Stanley’s common- 
sense solution of the origin of the cleft, which is 
(Christian Institutions, p. 154) “only the mark of 
the crease which is the consequence of (the mitre) 
having been, like an opera hat, folded and carried 
under the arm.” H, Deevinone. 

Ealing. 

Nett Gwrnne’s Birturrace (6 §. xii. 87).— 
On the same day, August 1, on which my note 
on this subject appeared in these pages, there was 
published in the Jilustrated London News an 
unsigned article entitled ““A Refuge” (p. 115), 
which evidently deals with Coningsby’s Hospital 
and the Blackfriars Cross, Hereford. Of the city 
it says that it was the city 
“where Nell Gwynne was born, and where her cottage 
stood until the other day, when it was removed to 
enlarge the Bishop's garden, who put a tablet in the wall 
to record this fact, not recognizing that the cottage itself 
was likely to be of more interest to the tourist than any 
tablet poasibly could be,” 

Coutupert Bene. 

“Eleanor Gwynne was born about 1650. She is said to 
have been of Welsh extraction, and Hereford, Oxford, 
and the Coal Yard, Drury Lane, have severally been 
named as her birthplace. We are unable to throw any 
dignity over her origin. It is only certain that the 
ragged and light-hearted girl, who afterwards became the 
mother of a Duke, and the grandmother of a Bishop, was 
nurtured in the foulest regions of filth, and the lowest 
haunts of iniquity. It would even appear she was born 
ina night-cellar, and commenced earning her livelihood as 
an itinerant vendor of fish. Rochester says :— 

* Her first employment was, with open throat, 
To cry fresh herrings, even ten a groat.’ 

Inthis capacity, she is said to have wandered from tavern 
to tavern, charming the company, after dinner or supper, 
with her merry songs,""—Vide England under the Stuarts, 
vol, iii, pp, 370-2, 

Henry G. Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Corzon Street (6% S. xii. 49).—The house 
mentioned by Horace Walpole as inhabited by 
lord Carteret, and afterward by Lord Macartney, 
was No, 30, on the south side of Curzon Street. 
It was afterwards occupied by H.R.H. the Princess 
Sophia Matilda. Epwarp Souty. 


“Tue Art or Boox-keerina” (68, xii. 88). 
—This poem was inserted in Chambers's Journal, 
March 13, 1847. It consists of twelve verses, four 
lines each, but no name of author is given. 

T. Forster. 

Colchester. 

“Larorare Est Orare” (6 §. xi. 267, 477; 
tii, 16).—It seems probable that the inscription 
which Mr. Peacock exhibited on a seal of the 
thirteenth century, ‘‘ + QUI LABORAT MANDVCET,” 
isnot derived from the passage in the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah to which reference was made as 





the source of the former quotation. It appears to 
proceed from a verse in the New Testament, 2 Thess, 
iii. 10, which in the Vulgate is rendered “ Si quis 
non vult operari, nec manducet ”; and there is the 
same change of the earlier “ operari” into “ labo- 
rare” which was previously noticed. ‘‘Orare” and 
“]aborare” are placed in juxtaposition in what is 
recorded of St. Anthony in the following sentence: 
“S. Antonius a Deo audivit : ‘ Antoni, queris Deo 
placere? ora, et dum orare non poteris, manibus 
Jabora et semper aliquid facito’” (Corn. a Lap. 
ad 1 Thess. iii, 10), But the exact expression, 
** Laborare est orare,” has not heen traced to its 
earliest use, Ep. Marsnatt. 


The following is in the I'prdoAoyza, sive Syl- 
vula Logogriphorum, auctore Nicolao Reusnero:~ 
** Ora et labora, 

Lab ora, 
Sunt duo, que duo sunt tamen unum ora, atque Jab ora. 
Scilicet haud felix est dubor, absque Deo. 
Principio semper prius ora, deinde labora 
Sedulus: et coeptum tunc bene cedet opus,” 
See Mnigmatographia, sive Sylloge Afnigmatum et 
ex variis auctoribus collec- 


Griphorum Convivalium, 
Francofurti, 


torum; recensente Nicolao Reusnero, 
1¢02-1, Sect. 2, p. 109, 
R. Prerroint, 
St. Austin’s Warrington, 


Terneé (6% S. xi. 368, 391, 492).—I do not 
fancy that A. H.’s teme, or litter, with its pro- 
tuberant middle part and turned sideways, would 
prove a very delectable couch. We now limit the 
use of team to horses in line, but it has been used 
(by Dryden) in speaking of a flight of swans follow- 
ing each other, and may apply to any procession 
woving in file. Here it means, I think, that the 
ribs of a good greyhound should show them- 
selves at his sides, in a marked succession—an 
evidence that he is fit for the chase, because he 
does not carry an overweight of flesh. 

With regard to the expression “chyned like a 
Beme,” which has not been touched upon, I would 
submit that no reference is intended to a beam of 
timber, which is ordinarily straight and inflexible. 
The chine, or backbone, containing the spinal 
marrow, is in the greyhound the very reverse of 
this, and swells in a grand upward curve from 
the neck over to the tail, like a beme, or trumpet. Cf. 

* And now [we] bene heare in hell fier 
Tell the daye of dome, tell beames blow ” 
(Chester Ploys, p. 17) 5 
and “Tubicen, bemere,” Wright, Vol. of Voca- 
bularies, p. 73. Stratmann furnishes (eleventh 
century) other instances. Vincent S. Lean, 

Windham Club, 

Is your correspondent at the last reference really 
serious, or only joking, when by the process men- 
tioned by him he makes teme equivalent to couch? 
How can it possibly follow that because litter is 
connected with lectus, a couch, teme also must 
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mean a couch? Litter=brood Prof. Skeat refers 


to Icel. létr, léttr, a place where animals produce | 


their young ; whence /dtrask, to litter. Litter, a 
portable bed, is not from Greek Aéxrpov, but from 
O.F. litiere, Low L. lectaria, and so only allied to 
lectern. F. C. Binxpeck Terry 

I think I have heard the name tern applied to 
the bittern in the Pacific States of America. 
Could Dame Berners have been guilty of so rank 
an ** Americanism ” ? Rusticus. 


Tne Lapy or Crane: Armoy (6 §. xii. 30). 
—Sir Roger D’Amorie, ‘who was summoned to 
parliament as a baron from November 20, 1317, 
to May 15, 1321, was the third husband of Eliza- 
beth, the third sister of Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester. See Burke’s Extinct Peerage ( (1883), 
pp. 5and 6. Armoy is a parish in the union of 
Ballycastle. See Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary 
of Ireland. G. F. BR. B. 

* Your correspondent inquires if there is any 
place in Ireland bearing the name of Armoy. In 
the index to Joyce’s Irish Names of Places, fourth 
edition, p. 533, is the following entry: ‘ Armoy 
in Antrim; Airthir Maighe [Arhir-moy, Four 
Mast], eastern plain.” 

F. ©. Binxpseck Terry. 


MacpDAtey As THE Name or a Boar (6 §, 
xii. 47).—In addition to the cases cited by Pror. 
Sxear the following may be quoted as samples 
of ecclesiastical names given to shipping in Chaucer’s 
day: La Trinite, La Gracedieu, Le Nicholas, Le 
Holygost, La Anne, La Marie. All of these are 
found in Customs Rolls of the reigns of Edward III. 
and Richard II. The following are taken from 
the Chester Rolls printed in the Deputy-Keeper’s 
Thirty-sixth Report, 1875, all referring to about the 
same date : Christopher (81), Le Lenard (157), Le 
or La Walfare (262, 529), Le Christopher alias La 
Busshi (270), La Julian (485), In the Issue Rolls 
(Devon) we have the George (256) and the Little 
Jesus (505); in the Chester Rolls the Cogjon, of 
Chester (105). The same source also yields many 
curious examples of perverted concords, e.g., Le 
Katerine, of Dublin (529); Le Marie, of Dart- 
mouth (234); Le Mary, of Penzance (252); Le 
Maudelene, of Tenby (105). ‘To balance this we 
have La Philip, of Milford (528); La Michel, of 
Dublin (529); La Mary Johan, of Dartmouth 
(530). J. H. Wyte. 

Rochdale. 


Sr. Roca (6 §, xii. 28).—Where does it appear 
that St. Roch was the patron saint of beggars? 
He is known as the patron of the sick because 
after his death in prison there was found a paper 
on his body to this effect:—“ Apres son deceds on 
trouva un écriteau sur son corps, qui contenoit ces 
mots: ‘Ceux qui sont frappez de peste et implore- 
ront la faveur de Sainct Roch, seront gueris’” 








(Ribadeneira, Les Fleurs des Vies des Saints, t. ij, 
p. 146, Par., 1660). Baronius says further:— 


“ Anno autem 1414 innotuisse patribus concilii Cop. 
stantiensis, quorum decreto ad propulsandam ingruen. 
tem luem eidem honores sancti debiti sunt impensi 
nam et solemni pompa ejus imaginem, omni cc omitante 
populo, per urbem detulerunt, quo factd, illa pestis mox 
evanuit, Inde vero exemplum sumptum est, ut ubique 
locorum ejus venerands imagines, altaria sacella, a¢ 
denique templa erecta fuerint,’’—Baron., Martyro log 
ad Aug. xvi. 


The name of St. Roch was also introduced into 
the form of exorcism in use against a pestilence;— 


“ Tertio exorcizo + vos aer contagiose et mala pestis, 
ut minister Ecclesiw, et meritis Sanctorum Sebastianj 
Martyris et Rochi Con fessoris ty vos, ut recedatis 4 
domo ista et loco.”.—Colleccao de Bengads Ecclesiasticas, 
Porto, 1797, p. 325. 





Ep. Marsnatt, 


The name of the patron saint in cases of plague 

or disease is generally, I believe, written St, 

toche, and consequently the word would have a 

soft pronunciation. Your correspondent’s sur. 

mise as to the identity of Dorset local names with 

that of the saint may be correct, as a similar in- 
stance near Chichester is given in 5 §. ii. 314. 
H. §. 


Weare: Tavrrett, Hunt, ann Pronert (6"§, 
xi. 468 ; xii. 74).—Not long ago I made a pil- 
grimage to the scene of the murder of Weare. I 
was so fortunate as to find an old man clipping 
the very hedge through which Weare’s body was 
dragged. He showed me the spot, close to what 
is now a tree of some size. Gill’s Hill Lane, the 
actual scene of the crime, is still, I should say, 
the narrowest roadway in England ; the brambles 
intertwine across it. I visited Probert’s house, 
sat in the kitchen in which the pork chops were 
underdone, and saw the stairs on which Mrs. 
Probert listened. The parlour has been pulled 
down; the pond in which the body was first 
placed is now dry. My guide had known Probert, 
Hunt, and Thurtell, and related a touching inci- 
dent which had recently occurred. The boy 
Aldis had a few months before my visit come a 
an old man to the scene of his early notoriety. 
Some of your readers may be able to produce the 
graphic ballad—written, I believe, by Maginn— 
anent the crime. I remember Th: ackeray quoting 
the lines “ They cut his throat” (sic), &c., as terse 
and simple narrative. He certainly did not write 
them. I believe that they were part of a parody 
of street ballads. I have several books, published 
at the time, giving an account of the whole affair, 
but have never ascertained the view taken by the 

sow Street police of the matter. Probert and 
Hunt both evidently lied to save their respective 
necks, Wituiam Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 


As to Mr. Ginns’s use of the word “ bellman,” 
which may be a question of locality: 
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perience the “bellman” was the town crier, and 
although ‘the postman carried a bell, we could 
distinguish the offices. Milton uses the word 
“bellman” as of an exorcist (see “ Hermit’s 
Bell,” ante, p. 78); but his bellman became our 
watchman, peeler, copper, or bobby. A. H. 


ExTraorpinary Press Errors (6" §. xi. 445, 
471; xii. 50)—Mr. J. F. McRae is wrong in 
paragraph 2 of his reply at the last reference. 
After seeing my own “letter” in print, I remain of 
the same opinion; for that was grounded upon the 
appearance of the misprint —2ronose inthe Glasgow 
newspaper. It was on the bottom line of the 
column, and it was evident (to me, at least) that 
the n’s were merely p’s, the tails of which had not 
fully caught the ink. No further tale need be 
unfolded to account for the phenomenon. 

C. M. I. 


Mr. McRae is inclined to make authors 
responsible for press errors. I think some evidence 
on the other side should be given. There is a 
tradition among authors that obscure handwriting 
is given to the cleverest compositors to set up, and 
plain writing to beginners and ignorant fellows. 
My own experience (and Iam sure the Editor will 
bear witness to the extreme legibility of my hand- 
writing) confirms this, I have suffered no small 
things at the hands of compositors; and my 
husband, the late Mortimer Collins, who wrote 
a fine plain band, was kept in a state of continual 
irritation by printers’ errors. Some remarks made 
by my husband on printers and compositors in the 
margin of one of his novels are too strong to 
repeat, but I shall be happy to show them to Mr. 
McRag if he should be passing this way. 

Fraxces Mortimer CoLtiys, 

Pine Tree Hill, Camberley, Surrey, 

Women as Overseers (6 §S,. xi. 368, 455, 
518; xii. 53)—Mr. Horson may rest assured 
that I had no wish to be discourteous; but he is 
begging the question when be assumes the existence 
of a “lady knight,” whatever that may mean, If 
it is only a question of asking “ becomingly,” pray 
let me beg of him to gratify my curiosity and to 
give the “authority” on which he made the state- 
ment, which to me seemed then and now so 
extraordinary, that at the time of the Armada 
Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury “‘ knighted Dame 
Cholmondely of Cheshire for the brave gathering 
which she brought to the rendezvous.” I need not 
say that to find that this is historically true will 
be a great incentive to apply to Mr. Honson for 
further information in connexion with my “ future 
studies in history.” E. 


In some parts of this district, especially in the 
lower division of the wapentake of Osgoldcross, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, women overseers are 
not rare aves; indeed, hardly a year passes without 





one or more such appointments being made at the 
Snaith Petty Sessions. Before the district came 
under a highway board there were also female 
surveyors of the roads and highways ; and some of 
them (as I can aver of my own knowledge) fulfilled 
the duties of the office as well as any of the other 
sex. In the case of the highway surveyor, there 
were two — motives to influence the acceptance 
of the office | ra feme sole farmer: (1) as one of the 
three large r pabepapuse in the tow nship, she desired 
to have her legitimate share of the patronage and 
conveniences of the office ; as, for instance, (2) she 
sought the opportunity of efficiently repairing the 
roads in that part of the township in which she 
took a special interest. In 1883 there were two 
lady overseers in the township of Eggborough, and 
this year there is one at Kellington, as you will 
see from the list of voters just issued for that 
township, which I enclose. {£ may add that any 
of your readers may obtain a copy during this 
current month of August by applying to the over- 
seers of Kellington, Yorkshire, and remitting the 
sum of sixpence, that being the legal payment for 
a list of voters containing fewer than a hundred 
names. » &. ot. 


Pontefract. 


There has been for some years past, and there is 
now, a lady who has held, and still holds, the 
office of overseer in a parish of this union. 

Rozgert M. Tuuraoop. 

Saffron Walden. 


Scares (6 §, xi. 448; xii. '77,96).—The follow- 
ing example of seascape may be of interest. It 
occurs in Macmillan’s Magazine, 1876, in a paper 
on “ The Rise of Naturalism in English Art” :— 

“It is in these respects that the seascape with figures, 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster, gains upon the 
Landguard Fort and our Great Cornard landscape,”—Vol. 
xxxiii. p. 461. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wreckina (6 S. xi, 428, 498).—Some notes on 
the subject occur in Prof. Freeman’s History of the 
Norman Conquest, ii. 222. One of the earliest 
instances recorded is the stranding of St. Wilfrith’s 

vessel on the Sussex coast about 666, and described 
in the lives of the saint by Eddiand Eadmer. See 
also my paper in Suss, Arch. Coll., xxxiii, 108- 
112. Congreve says :— 
‘So Sussex men that dwell upon the shore 
Look out when storms arise and billows roar ; 
Devoutly praying with uplifted hands 
That some well-laden ship may strike the sands, 
To whose rich cargo they may make pretence,’ 
Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S 
Brighton. 
Mains or Honour: CnHampertaynye’s “ An- 


cuz Notitia” (6 §. xii. 55, 116),—According 
to Lowndes and Bohn, as is said in the editorial 
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note at the last reference, the first edition of this 
book was published in 1667, containing a frontis- 
piece engraved by Faithorne. Where is a copy of 
this edition to be seen? Watt and Allibone give 
1668 as the date. I have seen the three editions 
of 1669, the last two of which are described on 
their title-pages as being the second and third 
editions respectively. This seems to throw con- 
siderable doubt on the correctness of the statement 
in Lowndes. G. F. R. B. 


Rerty to Horace Smirn’s “Ope To An 
Ecyprian Mummy ” (6™ §, xii. 89).—I have part 
of the above in Readings in Poetry, “ published 
under the direction of general literature and 
education by S.P.C.K” (John W. Parker, West 
Strand, 1850); but, unfortunately, the copy is 
imperfect. Cuartotre G. Boger. 

St. Saviour’s. 


Smaxspearer’s Part-Bearers: Hepner or 
Hevpon (3 §. ii. 188, 256 ; 6" S, x. 464).—My 
note shall be but little more than these back 
references. How often has it happened that a 
subject well threshed out in an older series is 
recanvassed in a later, without any of the parties 
being cognizant of its having already received 
treatment in “N. & Q.”! This bas happened so 
often in Sbakspeariana that [ have allowed the 
phenomenon to pass unnoted, simpiy because of 
the vastness of the subject. For example, one 
reading of the famous Tempest crux (“* Most busie 
lest’) has been given by four different corre- 
spondents in different volumes of * N. & Q.” 

C. M. I. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Wittiam James, Tue Historian (6% S, x. 
496; xi. 195)—After taking much trouble in 
making inquiries in various directions, I am now 
enabled to answer my own query, and beg to do 
so for the benefit of all who may be interested. 
Messrs. Harvey & Bourke, solicitors, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, have kindly searched, and written word 
that they find William James was duly enrolled 
among the attorneys of the Supreme Court from 
1801 to 1813, and that they have no doubt he 
would consequently be admitted as usual to prac- 
tise as a proctor in the Vice-Admiralty Court, 
which was his own statement. The same infor- 
mation has since been corroborated by another 
solicitor of Jamaica, Mr. Thomas Hendrick. Thus 
the strange and unfounded slander of Fenimore 
Cooper, that “ James was a horse doctor,” is now 
effectually quashed. H. Y. Powe. 

Bayswater Terrace, W. 


Venetian Giass In Encrayp (6 §. xii. 88). 
—In the city of Gloucester are some ancient glass- 
houses ; they stand in the low part that leads to 
the suburb of Over, adjoining the docks, being oval, 
or circular, funnel-shaped structures of brick. 





These relics of an extinct industry are abandoned 
or adapted to other purposes, A. H. 


Kyicuts or James J, (6™ §, xi. 425, 516; 
xii. 53).—I find that the document to which I 
referred in a previous number is endorsed “A 
Lisste of all y® Knightes that were made in y¢ 
Raigne of Kinge James, and the daye and place 
wear and wherin they were made.” It will be 
found amongst the Harl. MSS., No. 1441. The 
first list is a long one, but scarcely answers to 
the description, as, although it records the names 
of the recipients of the honour and the counties 
to which they belonged, it does not give the 
dates. Then follows:—“ At Whithall, 27 July, 
1603,” when seventeen aldermen of London were 
knighted”; “ At Salesbury, 27th Sept.”; “ At 
Wilton,” no date ; “At Woodstock,” no date; 
**At Southampton,” no date ; ‘* At the Tower at 
the Kinges coming throughe London, 14 of March, 
1603.” It is unnecessary to go through all the 
record, but I took out the following as interest- 
ing:—“ At Chattam on Shipboord 4th July,” 
when twenty-seven received the accolade. ‘* At 
Sir Oliver Cromwell’s,” is a curious entry; “Sir 
Richard Cromwell, Huntingdon,” was _ there 
knighted. “ At Theobalds,” “ At Charter House,” 
** At Greenwich,” “ At Syon,” “At Otelands,” 
At Windshore,” ‘‘At Hampton Court,” “ At 
the Coronation at Whithall the 23rd July, 1603.” 
*©Ye number of Knightes 4006.” I doubt, how- 
ever, whether the names recorded are so many 
as this, J. Sranpisu Haty, 

Temple. 


Tue Sitver Saiecp (6% §, xii. 109).—At 6% S, 
i. 137 I inserted a query similar to that of Mr. 
E. C. Davies, and I was answered by a then 
familiar correspondent of “N. & Q.,” the late 
Witutam Pratt, at p. 165. Mr, Piarr forwarded 
to me a copy of the original apologue, which I 
shall have pleasure in letting Mr. Davies see if he 
wishes to look at it. The author was the Rev. 
Joseph Spence, under the assumed name of Sir 
Harry Beaumont, and the volume in which it 
occurs is known as Beaumont’s Moralities, as 
appears from a note at p. xxxii of Spence’s 
Anecdotes, by S. W. Singer, London, 1820, The 
work was reprinted at Paris in 1826, in which 
edition the fable occurs at pp. 92-4. It is also 
inserted in the Pleasing Instructor ; or, Entertain- 
ing Moralist (London, 1785), p. 224, and it is easy 
to understand how it came into general circulation, 

Ep, Marsuatt. 


“Farr Snip” (“In Memorram,” 1x.) (6 S. xii. 
70, 97).—There are three Latin versions of the 
lines referred to in the Folia Silvule, 1865, pp. 
291-3. The first and the third are in the asclepiad 
metre of Horace, Od. i. 6, and are by Drs. Wood 


and Holden; the second is by H. Snow, of St. 
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John’s College, Cambridge, and is in the asclepiad | 
metre of Horace, Od. i. 3. 
F. C. Binxseck Terry, 
Five Acts 1n A Pray (6™ 8. xii. 29).—In 
Aristotle’s Poetics, where the drama is treated of 
at length, it is said that no equivalent word to 
act or actus occurs. The Greek stage was never 
empty, and the performers were always employed. 
The plays of Sophocles, for instance, may be said 
to consist of one act, for the choruses do not divide 
them so much as form a part of them—a corporate 
part. I suppose it may be said, therefore, that the 
Romans first introduced acts into the drama, with 
choral interludes. But Plautus, who lived 170 
years before Horace, is not so divided into acts; 
whilst Terence, who lived, say, roughly, one hun- 
dred years before Horace, is broken up into acts 
and scenes. Of course, in this case Horace could 
not have originated the idea. It almost looks as 
if Terence were the inventor. His comedies are, 
I think, all in five acts, and Seneca’s also. Horace 
simply confirms the practice, saying, “ If you want 
your play to be asked for, and repeated after being 
played once, let it be neither longer nor shorter 
than five acts.” But since Horace set down his 
pithy rule every playwright seems to have thought 
himself compelled as by a dramatic fate to continue 
on the same plan. There seems to be nothing at 
all in the nature of things themselves, nor in 
reason, to render the rule compulsory. Say, for 
instance, that the Greek plays consist of one act, 
and that the fable must, as Aristotle remarks, 
consist of three parts—a beginning, middle, and 
end—then you would think that, when they began 
dividing, the partition would have been into three, 
and not five. Metastasio did divide his melo- 
dramas or operas into three acts. As the incidents 
in each act ought to reach a natural pause, three 
would seem better and easier than five. As 
almost by an instinct of nature, revolt against the 
theatre and everything belonging to it, finding it 
all false and hollow, exaggerated and unnatural, 
even in Shakspeare, I shall leave it to those who 
love it better to determine all the niceties of pre- 
ference between five and three. C. A. Wann. 


A Perrect Vater (6" §. xii. 88).—The follow- 
ing extract is from Macaulay’s England, vol. i. 
p. 265 (Cabinet Edition):—‘ ‘ Sidney Godolphin,’ 
said Charles, ‘is never in the way and never out 
of the way.’ This pointed remark goes far to 
explain Godolphin’s extraordinary success in life.” 

Wa. H. Peer. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Shakespeare Notes, By F. A. Leo. (Triibaer & Co.) | 


Tus little book is collection of notes which have 
already appeared in our own columns, the Athenwum, 





contents may, therefore, be well described as ra woA\Xd 
mwavroguvora. The learned author tells us in his pre- 
face that in issuing this collection he yielded to “the 
flattering wish” of his friends. We are not eure that it 
is ever wise to yield to flattery; and assuredly in a work 
of this kind it behoves the author to be as deaf as Medea 
herself to such persuasions. In this case, out of above 
eighty passages in Shakspeare’s text which are annotated 
by Dr. Leo, about fifty are arbitrarily altered, while in 
eome half-dozen others the writer supports, with more 
or less success, the conjectures of his predecessors. We 
wish he had been a little more careful in the execution 
of his task. On p. 9 he quotes as from the folios, 


“ Bid sorrow, wagge, crie hem, when he should grone”; 


clearly showing that he was not quoting, as he professes 
to do, from the folios. On pp, 2 and 6 he proposes 
emendations as his own, one of which was published 
nearly fourscore years ago by Holt White, and the other 
was given more than thirty years ago (on a manuscript 
authority) by Mr. Halliwell. Even less excusably, on 
p. 8, he gives as his own an oft-quoted emendation of 
Mr. Staunton’s, But we forbear to further note such 
instances of inaccuracy. We can say little in praise of 
Dr. Leo's emendations. Happily his book contains many 
notes of curious interest, in which he essays the elucida- 
tion of the old text. His peculiar interpretation of “ the 
sledded (or sleaded) Pollax,” in Z/am/et, 1. i., has quite 
recently been noted in our columns, viz., 6" 8. x. 444. It 
affords an excellent example of Dr, Leo’s love of un- 
necessary and even impertinent alteration of the text, 
for while, according to his view of the passage, the line, 
** He smote the sledded pole-axe on the ice,” 

would mean that the late king used a pole-axe backed 
by a sled (or projection), our author affirms that “ sledded 
is nonsense,” and proposes to alter it to sturdie, We can 
only say, with all respect due toa man of Dr. Leo's un- 
doubted ability and learning, that such criticism is not 
merely erroneous, but hopeless, and brings the craft of 
verbal emendation into utter discredit. We must add 
that the volume contains several long notes (which we 
might almost call essays) of the greatest interest and im- 
portance : pp. 60-78, on Macheth ; pp. 81-87,0n a famous 
passage in Hamlet, I. i. ; pp. 93-103, on the character of 
Hamlet ; besides a shorter one on Hamlet's age. For the 
sake of such essays we can recommend the book to the 
favour of all lovers of our immortal dramatist. 


Shakespeare and the Enclosure of Common Fields at 
Welcombe : being a Fraqment of the Private Diary of 
Thomas Greene, Town Clerk of Stratford-upon-A von, 
1614-1617, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. (Birmingham, printed for 
the Author.) 

In preserving the fragment of the diary of the town 

clerk of Stratford-upon-Avon which relates to the en- 

closure of common fields at Welcombe Dr. Ingleby brings 
within reach of the Shakspearean student the most 
interesting discovery that has rewarded the search for 
scraps bearing upon the history of Shakspeare, main- 
tained with augmenting diligence during a century and 

a half. What is the nature of the diary and what are 

the references to Shakspeare can scarcely be unknown 

to, any who are interested in Shakspearian researches 

or who have followed closely the pages of ““N, & Q.” 

Dr. Ingleby’s introduction explains how the four leaves 

which constitute the diary were found in parts and not 

as a whole, describes what portions of it have hitherto 
been published, details the manner in which permission 
to publish in facsimile the entire MS, was obtained, and 
deals with the nature of the contents and the interest they 


the Shakespeare Jahrbuch and other periodicals, Its | Possess for students, In addition to this the introduction 
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is a valuable essay upon early tenures, and especially 
upon virgates or yard-lands. Those familiar—as what 
reader of “N. & Q.” is not!—with the thoroughness of 
Dr. Ingleby’s workmanship will guess how much informa- 
tion he has crowded into his preliminary matter. A plan 
of part of the Welcombe estate follows. After the fac- 
simile comes an appendix containing much interesting 
matter bearing on the subject, and comprising a “ Coppy 
of the articles with Mr. Shakspeare” of Wm. Repling- 
ham, of Greete Harborowe. The entire publication does 
infinite honour to one of the ablest, most ardent, and 
most persistent workers in the mine of Shakspearean 
research, 


The Wanderings of Ulysses. By Prof. C. Witt. Trans- 
lated from the German by Frances Younghusband, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

We can speak of this book in terms of unqualified praise, 
and heartily congratulate Miss Younghusband on a most 
successful translation of another of Prof. Witt's in- 
teresting volumes. Like its predecessors, The Myths of 
Hellas and The Trojan War, it is written in a pleasing 
and entertaining style, free from any forms of pedantry 
or affectation. There can be no reason why these 
beautiful stories of the Odyssey should not be as inter- 
esting to children as the Arabian Nights or Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, provided always that juvenile students are 
allowed to read them like other stories in the nursery, 
and do not have them doled out in small doses, chapter 
by chapter, in the schoolroom, It is hardly necessary 
to point out the advantage which must be gained by 
familiarizing children with the masterpieces of Greek 
literature. We can only regret that euch books as those 
of Prof, Witt did not exist in our younger days, and 
must not forget to record our conviction that, though 
this little volume bas been written for children, those of 
older growth, unless we are much mistaken, will be 
equally delighted with it, 

Myths and Dreams, By Edward Clodd, (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Mr. Cropp has collected a vast mass of information 
relating to myths and dreams, and after carefully 
digesting his material bas presented the result to the 
public in an interesting and compendious form, Divid- 
ing his book into two parts, he first deals with the 
birth and growth of myth, and afterwards discusses the 
place of dreams in the growth of beliefs in the super- 
natural, The author’s main object is to show that in 
myths lie the germs of philosophy, theology, and science, 
and consequently that in myths the endeavour of primi- 
tive man to interpret the meaning of his surroundings 
and of his actions and feelings is to be discovered 
Though differing on some points from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Dr. Tylor, Mr. Clodd agrees with them 
in the main result of their investigations. We have still 
much to learn concerning the gradual development of 
the human mind, and Mr. Clodd’s will be sure 
of a cordial welcome from all those who are interested 
in the subject. 


The True Re; f of the Burnyng of th Sleple and 
Churche of Poules in London, 10th June, 1561, 
Tuts curious tract, which has been reprinted in Arc 
logia, vol, xi. p. 74, has now been, in an edition limited 
to two hundred copies, reproduced, for the first time in 
facsimile, under the care of Mr. G. Blacker Morgan. It 
forme a handsome little book, well worthy of the atten- 
tion of antiquaries and bibliophiles, and is included in 
vol. iii. of Gencalogica Curiosa. Mr. Morgan is justified 
in saying of it that readers ‘‘may imagine they have 
visited the smouldering ruins of old St, Paul's and 
obtained a brand-new copy of The True Report as it was 
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issued from the press of Master Wyllyam Seres at the 
sygne of the Hedghogg.” 

Messrs. Rivincton have issued in the series known 
as “ Highways of History ” The Connexion between Eng» 
land and Scotland, by Ella 8. Armytage, a serviceable 
and handy volume, with an index and a map, 

Tue death of Lord Houghton removes from London 
society a conspicuous and a noteworthy figure. During 
recent years Lord Houghton, who was born in 1809, and 
was accordingly in his seventy-seventh year, had ceased 
to contribute to “ N. & Q.,” in which, however, until the 
last he maintained an interest. Though a pleasant writer 
of prose and verse, it was as a patron of poets rather than 
as an author he elected to be known. His patronage was 
not in all cases judicious or advantageous, but to the re- 
putation of some poets—particularly Keats—he rendered 
high service, 

Mr. G, C, Wittramsox, of Guildford, is engaged in 
bringing out a new edition of Boyne’s Seventeenth Century 
Tokens. It will be founded on the last edition published, 
but will be very largely augmented by contributions from 
collectors in each county in England. The work will be 
issued in 2 vols. demy Svo., containing some 900 pages; 
and a limited large-paper edition is tobe published. Mr, 
Elliot Stock is the publisher, 

Tuk first two publications of the Middlesex County 
Record Society, which deal with records from the com- 
mencement, in 1552, to the end of the reign of James I., 
will be edited by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson. It is hoped 
that the first volume will be issued during the present 
year, 


Potices ta Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
aa a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are re quested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Epwarp Maan (“‘ Author of Quotation Wanted ”),— 
The first line of the couplet runs thus :— 

“ Be the day weary, be the day long.” 
toccurs in Stephen Hawes, 1517. See“ N. & Q,,” 4th 
8. i, 30, 231, 353, 519; 5 8, ni. 10, 74; vii, 229, 250, 300, 
470. 

Mary Actor (“ Coin of Napoleon I.”’).—Your reference 
to the “ description in a London paper”’ is too vague to 
enable us to answer your query. 

J. M. R, (* Inseription 
producing your query, 

Avex. Kerr (* Breeding Poultry ’’).—Your communi- 
cation has been forwarded to the /’ie/d. 

Corricenpum,—P, 07, col. 1, 1. 
read maternal, 


’).—We havo no means of re- 


4, for “ paternal” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Utlice, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








